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MINIATURE TRUNK OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY :: LINED WITH WALLPAPER 


Price, 50 (ents 
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Where the Beauty Specialist Meets Failure 


BP sts dope tell us that our good furniture field. They serve well enough 





looks depend primarily upon good \ for those who buy today and discard 


















health. For they know that endur- _—_‘ tomorrow. 
ing outward beauty is impossible without But buying antiques is a more serious 
sound conditions within the body. matter, which demands the aid of the 


practitioner who knows that furniture 
quality is dependent upon design and 
structure, and who has learned under- 
standing of these qualities at the joiners 
bench. 

That is where I gained my own early 
training. I buy furniture for its intrinsic 


Where these fail, the beauty special- 
ist may attempt to supply the deficiency. 
Often he can do much to make us pass 
current as something that we are not. 


But the work of even the cleverest 
beauty specialist never fools the wise 
hysician. Through the surface fiction he 2 oie 
er 8 merit: and I retain it in its original con- 


sees the hidden fact. agp ; 
e hidde dition until a purchaser calls for its 
There are beauty specialists also in the cleaning or repair. 


I. SACK, 85 (harles Street, Boston, Mass. 


(MEMBER of the American AnTIQUE Deaters AssociATION) 
















Of Spectal Interest to American Dealers Visiting England: 
I have one of the largest Stocks of Genuine -Antiques in the Kingdom | 





cAn important point if you are pressed for time. 





Marchioness of Hertford. Size 
11 ft. 6 ins. by 7 ft. ; 


SMALL collection of cole 
: oured glass Wine Bottles, | 
Same, Decanters, Wine Glasses and 9 
¥ Goblets, including two very rare 
purple coaching glasses, and an ff 
exceptionally fine purple goblet, 9 
12 inches high and g inches dia 
meter. 


AN exceptionally good stock Sasi rS= 
of Phyfe period furniture, 

especially dining tables on two 
or three pillars, and breakfast 
tables with beautiful Spanish 
mahogany tops, all in old con- 
dition and unrestored. 


AX interesting collection of 
old Silver and Sheffield 
Plate, Wine Labels and Corks, 
which can at present be bought 
at very low prices. 


A FINE old panel of Brussels 
Tapestry from Temple 
Newsam, Leeds, the seat of the 


A WONDERFULLY interesting stock, from carved wood nut crackers, dated 1670, candlemoulds and 
wooden plates, to panels of Brussels Tapestry and fine old French and Dutch furniture, including a 
wonderful Dutch kas in walnut and oak, from Sundorne Castle, Shropshire. 


J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, England 


10 minutes from Liverpool Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 - 
20 minutes from Chester Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHE 






































A Fine Louis XIV Pertop Commope in 
kingwood and tulipwood, with marble 
top and ormolu mounts. From Sundorne 


Castle, Shropshire. 





 aseewhd Victorian perio 
chairs in beautiful needle- 
work coverings at exceptionall 
low prices. 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE {EADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


Na A in a TIAL to distin@ion 
= in any collection of an- 
S te is the evidence of 
WAG discriminating selection 
with 2 ne to eStablished require- 
ments. 

The possession of what is worth 
while is increasingly recognized as 
quite as important as the possession 
of what is merely authentic. 

To offer its clients adequate 
choice among superior examples has 
for two generations been the policy 
of Koopman. 





18 BEACON Street 


Boston Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassACHUSETTS 
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TMustrated 


herewith is a very 
unusual block- 
front bureau of 
dark cherry wood 
—all in original, 
yet perfect con- 
dition. 

On the bureau is 
a small varied | 
group of early glass which only suggests my 
extraordinary collection of glassware. 

















Brooks REED GALLERY, Inc. 









Ig ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Grass, CHINA Just now I have several thousand pieces of 
glass in my shop—Stiegel, Pitkin, Fersey 
Sandwich, Bohemian, and pressed. There 
are hundreds of bottles; there are candle- 
sticks, lamps, goblets, in a variety of colors 


and designs, many unusual, some common. 


K.J. JOHNSON 
Wuire River JUNCTION, VERMONT 


Where trunk lines to Green Mountains 
and to White Mountains meet and cross. 


Op PRINTS 






To (onnotsseurs L offer: 


1. Expert judgment: based upon twenty years 
of experience in the handling of authentic an- 
tiques, numbering among my clients public 
museums and private collectors of the fit 
rank. 











2. Good taste: My stock, rigorously edited, of 
early American furniture, china, glass, silver, 
etc., expresses in an unusual degree the bet 
taste of the periods. 









Modern interpretation of early American Silver, by George C. Gebelein 


HREE Silver porringers with handles (/eft-hand example) copied 
from Paul Revere the younger (7775-7878) and (right-hand ex- 
ample) Jeremiah Dummer (7645-7778). The handle of the middle example 
is an original design based upon 18th century motifs. Below: Child’s 
Bread and Milk Service. 


3. Integrity: 1 offer satisfa@tory guarantees as 
to authenticity. I carry no reproductions, 
reconstructions or revamped pieces; no Vic- 
torian nor Empire pieces; nor any near-antiques 
whatsoever. 
















4. Values: My prices can not be matched by 
metropolitan or suburban dealers less favorably 
situated. 


5. Accessibility: My shop is on the Boston 
Post Road, just beyond Norwalk, Conn., about 
40 miles out of New York. 


BERNSTEIN 
Authentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT AVE., NORWALK, CONN. 





EA SET adapted from old French silver and showing the influence 
of Odist the Elder in the ornamental motifs. Designed and executed 
by George C. Gebelein. 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 


79 CHESTNUT STREET 4 H BOSTON, MASS. 
We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions 
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Old Spanish Furniture , 


DorROTHY O. SCHUBART 











INCORPORATED 
145 FirrH AVENUE from 
PELHAM, N.Y. LATIN AMERICA 
Telephones OE of our representatives is visiting Latin 
PELHAM 2002 PELHAM 4808 America, establishing connections which will 
; supply us with some early Spanish antiques. Due 





notice of their arrival will be given later. 

Meanwhile we are constantly receiving at our 
shops unusually fine pieces of furniture, photographs 
and descriptions of which will gladly be sent upon 
request. Worthy of special mention are some wonder- 
ful old carved chests, an Italian carved oak side chair 
of the 16th century (with arms, inlaid splats and wood 
seat—illustrated in April issue House & Garden page 
104), a clawfoot, double drop leaf Empire library 
table, of San Domingo Mahogany, and 


Many Early -American Preces 


35@ 






Early American Antiques 





Pine and Maple Furniture 





Pottery and Pewter 





Rare American Glass 


Glazed Chintzes 


Colored Prints 
? 


(Half an hour from New York City Ly motor or via the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad will bring you in touch with a 
large collection of the best examples of authentic early American An- 
liques at reasonable prices.) 







We solicit correspondence with collectors and dealers 


J. P. Zimmerman & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Dealers in Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 
1013 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 














An Exceptional Refectory Table 


of the Early 17th (entury 









Materia: Oak Decoration: Carving Dimensions: Length, 102''; Width, 28"" 


‘THis massive and dignified oak table, a splendid antique from some English hall of the early 
17th century was, long ago, imported from England. Its condition is excellent and its colour 
and quality are quite beyond criticism. 


[tis to be seen at 119 West Main Street, Waterbury, Connecticut 


R. W. HADDON 
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BURNHAM’S CHATS with COLLECTORS 


VI—HOOKED RUGS & SILVER 
ace Ase 


| 
HE logical floor coverings to accompany _—_—Just as the best old rugs were made in the home 
early American furniture are hooked rugs. where they were to be used, I believe that the 
They may not be contemporaneous with best new ones may often be home produds 
oldest examples, but their designs do represent the worked in colorings suited to their decorative 






































first attempt of the American housewife to evolve _ placing. And, in proof of my belief, I am today 
a decorative carpeting harmonizing with the heir-_ producing and offering for sale the complete ap. . 
looms of the home. paratus for working such rugs. 

A decade and a half ago I became convinced of This consists of frames, hooks, strips of material 
this fact. I undertook the collection and distribu- and, especially, stamped burlap patterns prepared 
tion of hooked rugs. In communities where the under my personal supervision after the best old 
art of rug-making was becoming only a memory, models. With the materials go minute printed di- 
I revived it as aliving employment. rections for their use. 

Today, the name of Burnham is synonymous Ask your dealer about this new-old departure 
with authority in all that pertains to hooked in home crafts. If he cannot supply you, write to 
rugs. me for a pattern book and particulars. 





o:Bie 


ECENTLY Ihave been intrusted with the Eleven silver beakers by notable silversmiths 
disposition of one of the rarest and most of the Colonies, two pewter flagons, and two pew- | 
valuable Church communion services in __ ter plates are offered for sale. The eleven beakers 

America. It belongs to the First must be sold as a unit. The 


tg 

















pewter will constitute a sepa- 
rate item. 
Address inquiry to me person- 


ally. 


Congregational Church of Ips- 
wich (founded 1634), and repre- 
sents donations by early parish- 
ioners. 


THE SILVERSMITHS OF THE IPSWICH CHURCH SILVER 


John Allen John Edwards 


(1670-1746) 


(1671-1760) ; | 
2 pieces 3 Pieces 
John Coney Cornl’s Kierstead 
(1655-1722) (1675-1753) 
2 pieces I piece 
iat ashlee Edward Winslow 
(1645-1715) (1669-1753) ' 
i I piece 


I piece 





ComMMUNION SERVICE OF THE First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF IPSWICH 
Founded 1634 :: Now offered for sale :: Described by E. A. Jones in Old Silver of American Churches, page 222, Plate LX XVIII 


R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich, MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 
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Two Portraits In Wax 


Elizabeth Brown Conover & Joseph Conover 
by Rauschner (circa 7870) 
Owned by Mrs. S. Megargee Wright, Philadelphia 
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AMAGAZINE for (Collectors and Others WHO FIND 
IN Tietees...Fiat = 


IN THE 














The Frontispiece 
Pree et scat the best introduction to the sub- 








ject of sculpture in wax which the average col- 

lector is likely to encounter is an unassuming 
little book by Ethel Stanwood Bolton entitled Wax 
Portraits and Silhouettes. It was published in Boston 
in 1914; a second edition appeared in the year fol- 
lowing. 

Much of the merit of this book lies in its conscious 
limitations of treatment. The general subject is al- 
most unbelievably vast. Wax figures, either as votive 
portraits or as statues of deities, are as old as the old- 
est civilization. They continued to constitute an 
important and highly esteemed form of sculpture 
until, within little more than a century, a false con- 
ception of classicism declared against colored statu- 
ary as contrary to the canons of art—a notion which, 
however, found some justification in the tawdry nat- 
uralism characteristic of most of the wax-work shows 
which flourished so abundantly in the nineteenth 
century.* 

In her consideration of the subject Mrs. Bolton con- 
fines herself mainly to the miniature relief portraits 
in wax which have been produced by American 
artists, or by foreign artists working in this country. 
Of these, John Christian Rauschner, a Dane, who 
lived and worked in many states of the eastern sea- 
board of America early in the nineteenth century, 
appears to have been most prolific. Mrs. Bolton re- 
cords fifty-three known examples of his work. 

Among these are the portraits of Joseph Conover 
and his wife, Elizabeth Brown Conover, both now in 
the Possession of a direct descendant of the Con- 
overs, Mrs. S. Megargee Wright, of Philadelphia. 
Although listed, these portraits have not hitherto 











*The reader who is curious to dip deeper into the subject of wax portraits will 
find an excellent treatise, well illustrated, by Julius von Schlosser in Jahrbuch der 
Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Ocsterreichischen Kaiserhauses: Vol. XX1X, 
P-173 ¢t seq. A French discussion, without illustrations, by Spire Blondel, occurs 
under title of Les Modeleurs en Cire in Gazette des Beaux Arts: Vols. L & LI. 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


been published. For opportunity to present them 
here, ANTIQUES is indebted to the generosity of Mrs. 
Wright. 

The two portraits are not quite identical in size, 
that of Mr. Conover being three and one-half inches 
high, while that of his better half measures an inch 
taller. Both are of colored wax, whose tint is here and 
there accented with brush color, and to whose veri- 
similitude a bit of real ribbon, a gem stone in a ring, 
and: shiny buttons on a coat lend authority. They 
date from the year 1810 or thereabouts. 

Both examples may be considered as thoroughly 
representative of Rauschner. He was not a master 
whose work achieves the almost monumental quality 
which Patience Wright attained in her wax relief of 
Washington or reveals the subtle beauties which 
infuse the medallions of Robert Ball Hughes at his 
best. Yet Rauschner’s portraits possess a good deal 
of rugged dignity, while their fidelity to fact is quite 
astonishing. One has to spend very little time in 
examining these two presentations of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Conover to realize that he is confronting 
two well-defined personalities, delineated with unmis- 
takable accuracy by a competent hand. 


eAcknowledgment Overdue 


TuE first of a series of articles on pewter by Mr. 
Howard H. Cotterell, which appeared in ANTIQUES 
for April, has stimulated inquiry sufficiently active 
to justify a special word concerning the author. 

Mr. Cotterell’s residence is at Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham, England. For twenty years or more he has 
made a special study of old pewter and pewter marks. 
As a result he occupies something of a special niche 
of his own in the pewter historians’ hall of fame, and 
is frequently called upon to serve in expertising 
processes. On the formation in London of the Society 
of Pewter Collectors, of which Mr. Antonio de Na- 
varro was elected first president, Mr. Cotterell was 
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elected first vice-president. He is now president of the 
society for the year 1923. 

Mr. Cotterell is, further, the author of several 
careful monographs covering certain specific aspects 
of English and Irish pewter. A definitive work by 
him, now in press, promises to surpass in authoritative 
completeness: anything on the subject of pewter 
hitherto published. It is entitled O/d Pewter: Its Makers 
and Marks, and is to be brought out by Messrs. Bats- 
ford of Londen. 

Mr. Cotterell was asked by ANTIQUEs to prepare 
material calculated to throw definite light on the 
indices of nationality in old pewter. That he has 
accomplished his task with rare knowledge and exacti- 
tude will be generally and cordially agreed by read- 
ers of AntiquEs. The complete series will occupy 
three or four issues,—not necessarily in immediate 
succession. 


Heredity in Andirons 


In partial reference to previous discussion, a word 
as to andirons has reached the Attic. Of course 
everybodyis | 
aware of the tra- 
dition that the 
iron Hessians who 
support the flam- 
ing logs of many 
a New England 
fireplace were 
first designed in 
Boston, or its 
vicinity, and were 
cast from the 
metal of captured 
British cannon. 
The early ex- 
amples of this de- 
sign have had a 
numerous progeny, quite undeviatingly alike in ap- 
pearance. 

An old time iron foundry on the James River, in 
Virginia, once turned out andirons fronted by a digni- 
fied figure, whose identity is a matter of dispute. The 
first models may have dated from the very early 
years of the eighteenth century; but they have since 
been innumerably cast and recast at other times and 
in other places. The Cape Cod irons bearing the 
extraordinary human finials, which Mr. Kent illus- 
trated in ANTIQUES, July, 1922,* seem to bear witness 
to an ancestry that may be traceable to seventeenth 
century England. But the design is too frequently 
encountered today to admit assured recognition of 
any great age in local examples. 

*Voi. I], p. 30 and above. 





Cape Cop ANDIRONS 
Reprinted from Antiques for July, 1922. 













Inthe 
same way 
the hand- 
$ om < 
George 
Washing- 
ton and- 
irons, here 
illustrated 
through 
the courte- 
sy of Miss 
Louise 
Murray, 
are pro- 
duceable, 
andarepro- 
duced to- 
day in close duplication, by one or more foundries, 
In some ways these are among the best of the early 
cast figures for andirons. Despite some inadequacies 
of proportion, they are exceptionally well modelled, 
The pose of the figures is easy and dignified; the form 
of the heads and the nobility of the features betraya 
skilled hand on the part of the anonymous wood car- 
ver who cut the first pattern. The drapery above 
the star, too, displays considerable richness of well 
studied folds.* 

This pattern of andiron has been pictured by the 
Shackletons in their book on colle¢ting,—though 
without special comment. There is a word-of-mouth 
tradition that the design and the first casting origina- 
ted in Pennsylvania. Probably someone really knows 
the fact of the matter. The pair here illustrated are, 
without doubt, close to the original wood pattern. 
Later castings, so the owner states, are often coarser 
in the texture of the iron, and are clumsily put to- 
gether. Furthermore, they lack something of clear 
nicety of detail. 


The Art of (ast Iron 


On the subject of cast iron, as an art product, much 
remains yet to be studied and written. It was long 
since laughed out of polite society, because a vulgar 
commercialism attempted to elevate a humble maten- 
al to lofty uses in soldier’s monuments, garden statu- 
ary and monumental fountains. Yet the pattem 
makers, whose vaulting ambitions came a cropper If 
the leap for majestic effects, are, after all, to be 
reckoned as small masters, whose carved wood mod- 
els, translated into iron portrait medallions, decorated 
fire frames, door knockers, foot scrapers and a hun- 
dred other minor things, frequently deserve both 
admiration and praise. 


*The Editor has recently encountered a pair of these andirons in cast brass 


WasHINGTON ANDIRONS 
A handsome pair of which duplicates are not uncommon, 
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mon, 
ies, 
soeige 2, a hom a, What antiques can be antiquer, therefore, than are 
led, wardrobe was carefully designed, dolls,—or more intimately a part of life? Men have 
a teed: nyse ci made them in their own image and have worshipped 
ya belong together. Here is demon- them as deities, and, as deities, have broken them to 
ae _— rg Paap ce fragments; children have cherished them as the re- 
ce Property of the Pennsylanie  Cipients of confidences, the comforters of lonely 
vel Museum. hours, the uncomplaining—albeit unresponsive—ob- 
jects alike of overflowing affection and tempestuous 
de “Doll Stuff: » rage. From the dolls of our ancestors we really learn 
a more of how our ancestors looked, how they clothed 
th One of the most highly esteemed—not to say rev- themselves, and how their apparel became them, than 
‘ok: erenced—friends of ANTIQUES recently made rather from family portraits or grandiloquent public statues. 
dee contemptuous allusion to what he was pleased to Here, for example, is Fanchon, who has lately 
are, call the “doll stuff” that appears from time to time made her debut at the Pennsylvania Museum. In 
jack in the Attic. origin she is reported to be French. The date of her 
siete The phrase condemns him. Doll-stuff? Heavens, first authentic appearance is.not far from the year 
- to: man! There were dolls before there were chairs and 1875. Her wardrobe is extraordinarily complete and 
Jear tables; for dolls symbolize and satisfy a human crav- elegant. Some of its outward manifestations may be 
ing far older than any care for beauty, for comfort, studied in the three photographs ‘here reproduced, in 
or even for shelter. The first humanly-created thing in which -Fanchon. is to be observed in the formality of 
the Garden of Eden was, assuredly, a doll, fashioned full regalia. A more intimate glimpse is vouchsafed in 
in some sort by Eve herself in response to blind urg- the fourth picture, which r eveals her ladyship, clad 
uch ings whose full significance—like that of the law of 1 her robe de chambre and gazing fixedly away from 
long gravitation—required the swift intervention, of an a chairful of complex under-garnitures, revealed with 
gat apple for its-revelation. . such frankness as might haye-troubled the more 
teri- But for that, we ourselves might all have been reticent seventies. =e 
atte dolls—even to the snifter at ‘doll stuff’ —universal The fine little curly maple dresser, in which Fan- 
-tern Robots stumping awkwardly through a mechanized chon keeps much of her wardrobe, is, doubtless, an 
or in existence, with our gastronomic horizon blocked by a heirloom which has descended to her from the earlier 
ok bale of straw, and with our parental exultations de- years of the century and from the American side of 
nak pendent upon the periodical receipt of a new, model- the family. It is an unusually tidy bit of miniature 
ated 1923 infant, delivered from the factory by parcel post, cabinet work. ie 
hun- formally registered and insured, and hence deprived Fanchon might not feel flattered to be designated 
both even of such faint aroma of romance as might abide as an historical document: yet it is her effectiveness 





from wide-winged transportation by some mysteri- 
ously amicable stork. 


in that capacity which has given her a comfortable 
museum abode. 
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The House of Samson 
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(Chief Imitator of Old Objets d:Art 


By Freperick LircHFIELD 


[Inrropuctrory Nore:—The student of marks on pottery and porcelain will search in vain in reference books 
for certain interesting symbols which he encounters from time to time, sometimes in conjunction with marks 
similar to the familiar indications of well-known factories, sometimes appearing quite independently. It is, of 
course, well understood that many of these marks are the protective cyphers of modern producers of decorative 
ceramics who utilize old designs as models for present-day work. 

Perhaps chief among these—certainly best known—is Samson, of Paris, to whom indeed it is customary 
to credit, whether or not justly, every fine reproduction of early porcelain that appears. In fact, all genuine Sam- 
son pieces are marked with a special device indicating their proper classification. That being the case, it is high 
time that these devices were placed conveniently on record for the use of the student and collector. ANTIQUES 
is able to accomplish this through the agency of Mr. Frederick Litchfield, courteously assisted by M. Samson. 
The illustrations, taken mainly from reproductions of rare originals, may be looked upon as typical of the de- 
signs of the early factories which they so well imitate.—Eb.] 


HE name of Samson is known to most art collec- 

tors for the cleverness of his imitations of different 

kinds of porcelain, both Oriental and European, 
also of the many kinds of faience, and of Limoges and Bat- 
tersea enamels. Indeed, many of his productions provide 
problems for the expert. 

Readers of ANTIQUES may wish to know more about 
this famous house of reproductions and imitations, and, as 
the writer has known two generations of proprietors, and 
has recently visited the important Magasin in the Rue 
Béranger, Paris, these notes should be useful in gratifying 
a natural curiosity. 

The founder of the house, M. Edmé Samson, was only a 
decorator of porcelain, and commenced business in 1845. 
His son, Emile, developed into a potter and manufacturer 
and built up a considerable business, which has gradually 
increased until the firm now employs over a hundred 
skilled workers at the factory in Montreuil. Besides the 
large depét in Rue Béranger, where there are about twenty 
rooms devoted to different departments, there is a shop— 


Fig. 7—Repropvuctions oF S1xTEENTH Century Detrr Ware Bort es 


or as it is called in French, a succursale—in the Avenue de 
Opéra. 

Samson is not an ordinary maker of imitations of art ob- 
jects produced to deceive his purchasers. As I shall describe 
presently, every article made by him bears a special mark 
by which his products may be identified, but no doubt his 
work may afford facilities for fraud to those who, lacking 
conscience, purchase his goods and re-sell them, not for 
what they really are but for what they appear to be. 

The field of Samson’s industry is very extensive. He by 
no means confines his operations to pottery and porcelain, 
for he has craftsmen who produce art bronzes, sculpture in 
marble, enamels of China, Venice, Limoges, and Battersea, 
besides the translucent variety which is known to collec- 
tors as émail a jour, of which there is only a single genuine 
example in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A subsidiary branch of his industry is the making of real 
porcelain limbs for broken figures, and these are so skil- 
fully modelled and coloured in the character of the porce- 
lain which they have to match, that, when the joints have 
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been carefully arranged, it is difficult to detect the repair. 

M. Samson’s methods may be described somewhat as 
follows: One room of his establishment is devoted to really 

enuine old specimens, and as the retention of these indef- 
initely would involve the locking up of too much capital, 
he is willing to sell them at a moderate price when he is 
satisfied with the copy produced in his workshop or factory. 

The first copy thus made is carefully registered and 
placed in one of the Model Rooms, but it is not for sale 
under any condition. Orders 
for any of these models will 
be taken, but the models 
themselves are preserved, 
partly as a means of educa- 
tion for employees, and also 
because it is the rule of the 
house always to keep the 
first model. 

In the Rue Béranger ma- 
gasin, there are several of 
these Model Rooms and 
they are courteously shown 
to any one who is interested 
inseeing them. Chinese por- 
celain, including the differ- 
ent varieties, such as the 
precious black ground or 
famille noire of the K’ang- 
hsi dynasty, also the pow- 
der blue and famille verte 
and famille jaune of this 
great porcelain-making pe- 
riod, is excellently repro- 
duced. The famille rose of 
the Chien-lung period (Fig. 
2), in many varieties, with 
clever imitations of the 
tuby-backed eggshell of the 
Yung-chéng dynasty, is also 
very successful. The blue 
and white Chinese varieties 
generally called Nankin are 
likewise very cleverly imi- 
tated, 

I once asked M. Samson 
which he considered his most successful reproduction in 
Chinese porcelain, and he said he thought that it was the 
famille verte, or green enamel; but I am inclined to award 
the prize to those turquoise parrots and little deities of late 
Ming, or early K’ang-hsi,—in which he has managed to 
Imitate not only the brilliant enamel colour of the tur- 
quoise > but the hard, stone-like paste of which the 
genuine old pieces were composed. 

Another room is full of is itil of old Japan, includ- 
§ sets of vases and beakers, dishes of all sizes, vases, 


cups and saucers and plates of the Imari ware and other 
Varieties. 


in 


_In the rooms devoted to European porcelain, the Eng- 
lish factories of Bow, Chelsea, Worcester, and Derby are 
all fepresented, the least successful being that of old 
orcester, for he has not managed to reproduce a paste of 





Fig. 2— Repropuction or Cu1nEsE Porcetain Vase DecorATION 





the texture of the old Worcester factory of the Dr. Wall 
period, and his glaze has too high a polish. In his Lowe- 
stoft imitation, to which I referred in my previous article 
in Antiques, he has made examples such as are hardly 
ever seen in real Lowestoft, and the coats of arms and 
other decorations, if compared with real Lowestoft, will 
be found too elaborate to constitute good imitations (Fig. 
5). Here again the real soft paste of old Lowestoft* appears 
to have baffled his potters. 

A great many of Sam- 
son’s Continental porcelain 
reproductions are exceed- 
ingly clever—I am almost 
inclined to say dangerously 
clever. Sévres, Dresden, 
Frankenthal, Ludwigsburg, 
in services, figures, groups 
and vases, and some of the 
minor soft paste French fac- 
tories which were formerly 
exempt from the imitator’s 
attention, such as Chantil- 
ly, Sceaux-Penthiévre, and 
Menecy, are now (unfortu- 
nately, in my opinion) in- 
cluded in his repertoire. As 
the Meissen, or as it is gen- 
erally called, the Dresden 
factory has registered its 
mark of the crossed swords, 
he must not imitate that 
mark, but he puts instead a 
mark % like two sticks with 
a bar across. The other fac- 
tory marks he reproduces; 
but in such a way as to 
make confusion quite un- 
necessary. 

Samson, in short, as I 
have already observed, al- 
ways puts on his own spe- 
cial mark in addition to 
what I must call the spuri- 
ous mark of the factory the 
work of which is imitated. 
These special Samson marks, or marques de maison, have 
never before been published, and the reader of ANTIQUES 
will be the first to whom this information is imparted. 
Thus on the reproductions of China and Japan, besides the 
mark of the imitated specimen, is a small design, like this, 
SB. On the Sévres imitations, and also on the reproductions 
of old Terra Cotta, is a slight alteration in the proper 
Sévres mark which, instead of two L’s, becomes the re- 
versed cypher s%. In genuine Sévres this mark should have 
a letter inside the cypher, or at its side, indicating the date 
(the alphabet of dates commencing with the letter A for 
1753); and very often there is, in addition, an artist’s sign. 
Samson has made the reversed cypher, the little extra curls 
indicating his margue de maison; his Dresden (Meissen) 
mark has already been indicated. 


~ *The real English Lowestoft is meant here. 
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Fig. 3 —ReEpropuction oF O_p Persian FAIENCE BowL 
Original in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


On the imitations of Capo di Monte, Buen-Retiro, St. 
Cloud, Menecy, Chantilly, Ludwigsburg, Frankenthal, 
also on those of the Bow, Chelsea, Worcester, and Derby 
factories, and on the numerous classes of faience, such as 
Moustiers, Nevers, Rouen, Delft and others, he puts a 
crossed S; thus, &. These imitations of pottery are, if any- 
thing, more skilfully carried out than those of porcelain. 
Samson also makes very good reproductions of old Italian 
Majolica of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of Della 
Robbia and of Palissy ware, the latter being indicated by 
this mark, 6; while his reproductions of Hispano-Mor- 
esque and of old Persian faience are distinguished by a 
special mark, QJ. 

Amongst Samson’s more important reproductions of old 
Rouen faience is the set of busts and therms representing 
the seasons of the year, of colossal size, which were in the 
Hamilton Palace, the sale of which caused some excite- 
ment among collectors about forty years ago. Vases, dishes, 
and plaques of various sizes and designs of this famous old 
faience factory are in great variety, as are the reproduc- 
tions of the other factories already mentioned. 

Samson’s reproductions of different wares are not only 
the imitation of forms and of decoration; he has carefully 
studied the character of the different pastes or bodies which 
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Fig. 4—ReEPRoDucTIONS OF OLD Sevres PoRCELAIN 
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MARQUES DE LA MAISON 
_ PIECES CHINE OU Japon SS . 
PIECES PERSE & HISPANO MoREsqUE— 
PIECES EMAUX LIMOUSINS.ITALIE PaLiggy | 6 
PIECES SEVRES ou Terre Cuite 
PIECES Saxe & - 
PIECES CAPO. BUEN RETIRGO : 
ST CLOUD, MENNECY. CHANTILLY | 
FAIENCES, MOUSTIERS, ALCORA pgisr) 
EMAUX ALLEMANDS, ANGLAIS, FRANCAig 
Porcelaines Anglaises etc, 


the several: factories 
affected,:and, in, many 
instances, has mixed a 
special composition of 
clays and other pot- 
ters ingredients to 
imitate the original. 
Thus his Oriental imi- 
tations are the copies of the true hard paste of China and 
Japan; his Sévres (Fig. 4), although not quite succesgfil jn 
producing true pate-tendre, nevertheless, comes really ex. 
traordinarily near to these dainty ceramic productions, 

The Dresden imitations have a paste very similar to the 
original (Fig. 6); and, in his more recent attempts to imi. 
tate the soft paste of St. Cloud, Menecy, and other kin. 
dred factories, he has designed a special mixture which 
would confuse an inexperienced collector, when it is ac. 
companied by the form and kind of decoration which one 
is accustomed to look for in genuine specimens. 


ENAMELS 


Among the reproductions of Limoges enamel there are 
some clever imitations of early twelfth and thirteenth cen. 
tury work known as Champlevé enamel, which is generally 
found in Church caskets, reliquaries, and pyxes; also of 
the seventeenth century work of those Limoisins, Peni- 
caud, Suzanne-a-Court, Pierre Courtois, Jean Laudin and 
other famous artists, alas ir: some cases with their initials, 
which are very misleading. The inexperienced colledor 
must look carefully for the little marque de maison which 
I have already illustrated, thus &. 4 

The very scarce émaillerie-a-jour, already mentioned, is 
extremely clever and decorative, but it differs in several 
details from the original work. This kind of enamel is, of 
course, transparent, and resembles stained glass in minia- 
ture. Samson has adapted the process to lamp shades 
which are very effective. So considerable is the number of 
Limoges examples exhibited that a room is entirely de- 
voted to them. 

Battersea enamel, which has always been a collector's 
favourite, is imitated very successfully, and the collettor 
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Fig.5—Repropuctions or LowEstorT 


must be very wary when encountering tea caddies, candle- 
sticks, 4tuis, and boxes of this work. In my last published 
book, Antiques Genuine and Spurious, I have dealt in detail 
with the various. kinds of enamel and their imitations, and 
[venture to refer the reader to the section of the book which 
is devoted to this subject. Samson’s marque de maison is 
the same in Battersea as on the Limoges enamels. 

In conclusion, the exhibition of M. Samson at 7, Rue 


Fig.6—Repropuctrons oF O_p MEIssEN or “DrespENn” Figures 
From the Kandler early period to the Acier time. 

Béranger is worthy of the art collector’s close attention. 
During a visit to Paris advantage should be taken of this 
opportunity of seeing what can be done by modern skill 
and careful supervision. For decorative purposes Samson’s 
reproductions are excellent, and they may be purchased at 
amere fraction of the cost of the genuine article. 

As a word of advice, the best safeguard against mistakes 
which I can suggest is to purchase, from some dealer of 


Fig, 7— Repropuctions oF ARMORIAL PLATES. 
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good and established reputation, undoubted examples of 
any kind of art object,—be it porcelain, faience, enamel 
or bronze. By comparison, imitations will, in time, be ap- 
parent, for, as one gets accustomed to see the real and the 
imitation together, the education of the eye will gradually 
give even the amateur judgment and discernment, as he 
compares the paste, glaze, ground colours, and details of 
decoration. 


I am indebted to M. Samson for the loan of photographs 
with which this article is illustrated, and they are now 
published for the first time.* 


*Most large dealers in pottery and porcelain carry examples of work by the 
house of Samson. Those who make direct importation naturally are aware of the 
various marks and their meaning. Others, however, are unaware of Samson’s 
special marks and are quite likely to confuse his work with that of others, par- 
ticularly Vivini, whose reproductions of Chinese Lowestoft are extraordinarily 
fine and attractive. 
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XI. eA Tortoise-Shell Tea (addy 


By C. M. Lirre_joun 


N English tortoise-shell tea-caddy, of highly pol- 
A ished black and amber color, has come by inherit- 
ance into the possession of Mrs. Amy Litteljohn of 
Washington, D. C. This tea-caddy, like many another of- 
fered upon similar occasions during one period of English 
history, was presented upon the marriage of a Miss Adair 
to a Mr. Stevens in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Record of exact names and dates is not at hand. 
Miss Suzanna Stevens, in turn, made use of the caddy; 
and, after her marriage to a Mr. Cleminshaw, the article 
descended, as a useful and ornamental sideboard piece, to 
Miss Amelia Cleminshaw of Birmingham, England, and 
thence to Miss Brooke, now Mrs. Litteljohn. 

It was not until well into the eighteenth century that 
tea-caddies were in anything approaching general use, or, 
possibly, any use at all in England. Even at this time only 
persons in easy circumstances, who could afford the costly 
luxury of tea, possessed tea caddies. It was, therefore, nat- 
ural that, in this century, decorative caddies in various 
materials should reach a great vogue among the fashion- 
able, and that they should be considered chic articles for 
wedding presents. 

Although tke English began the brewing of tea as early 
as 1650, the price of the commodity—from six to ten 
pounds sterling per pound—was virtually prohibitive. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the earlier figure 
had dropped to something less than a pound sterling per 
pound. Thereupon, of course, the use of tea spread widely 
among persons of culture and wealth. Tea-caddies, there- 
fore, may be looked upon as marking this transitional 
period when the use of tea was becoming more widespread 
among the well-to-do, but had not as yet reached /a portée 
de tout le monde.* When tea, at last, was transported into 
England in large quantities, when its cultivation had 
spread, and huge plantations were owned by the English 
in far-off India, where the herb was raised, picked, and 
shipped, all under English auspices, the caddies, of course, 
fell into disuse, for their purpose had always been to serve 
as a highly ornamental safe for small quantities of precious 
leaves kept under the constant watchfulness of the mis- 
tress of the household. The caddy, therefore, becomes a 
memorial to the high price of tea, and to the fondness 
which was felt for this beverage despite its expensiveness. 

There appear to be surprisingly few tea-caddies pre- 
served in the United States. Francis Hill Bigelow, in His- 
toric Silver of the Colonies, mentions several silver exam- 
ples, but states that “apparently the Colonial silver- 
smiths did not make them.” In none of the collections at 
the great National Museum in Washington can a caddy of 

*There is an interesting parallel in the history of the use of salt and the sa/iere. 


When salt was a rare and expensive condiment, its container was a richly elabo- 
rate piece of decorative table are. As salt became inexpensive-and usual, its 


container became correspondingly humble in material and aspect. See ANTIQUES. 
July, 1922 (Vol. II, p. 17). 





any kind be found. Walter Hough, curator of the National 
Museun, told me recently that “the Nation does not pos. 
sess one.” He referred, of course, to the Nation’s museum 
which is otherwise well stocked with Colonial things, 
There are, however, two tea-chests in the George Washing. 
ton collection—that is, the famous Lewis collection of 
George Washington effects—but no tea caddies. 

The tortoise-shell tea-caddy. belonging to Mrs. Littel. 
john, here illustrated, has, of course, a wooden core. The 
wood has been identified as a finely grained white pine, 
which is smooth and soft to the touch; but the complete 
outer covering is of tortoise-shell. The caddy is approxi. 
mately eight inches wide by four and one-half inches 
high. Its ends are chamfered. Its two compartments—for 
green and black tea—are lined with a heavy tinfoil paper, 
Security against pilferage is maintained by a lock. Within 
the box is a small curved-handle spoon, much like a sugar 
spoon, which was used for ladling out the precious leaves, 

This caddy opens upwards, the lid having two small 
silver hinges. The inside of the lid is lined with a soft red 
plush. Lid and case are edged with a fine veneer of ivory, 
which has become discolored with age and is cracked near 
the hinges. The upper surface of the lid is inlaid witha 
small oblong of silver, on which should be engraved the 
owner’s name or initials. The lock scutcheon is also of sil- 
ver. Each of the two compartments of the case has a sepa- 
rate cover, also of tortoise-shell, with a bone nubbin for 
lifting. The caddy is raised on four ball feet of ivory. 

Bigelow, in the volume mentioned above, speaks of a 
plain tea caddy, made by William Ash, as among early 
examples. This caddy is of silver. It bears the London 
date letter for 1713-14. This indicates the use of silver 
tea-caddies as not far from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Porcelain caddies are said to have been imported 
from China; no Lowestoft set is complete without its flask- 
shaped tea container. But all materials were employed:— 
pewter, tortoise-shell, brass, copper, wood and iron. Chip- 
pendale and Hepplewhite deigned to devote personal care 
to the designing of caddies. 

As to the derivation of the name, it is said that caddy's 
a corruption of the Chinese word cafty, meaning a little 
more than a pound. But caddy is usually associated with 
carrying, as a golf-caddy, and the word may have been 
employed through some other derivative, which might be 
nearer to the carrying or storing purposes of the tea-caddy. 
The tea-caddy is also a small shipping container, smaller 
than the quarter chest, used in making shipments from 
China. Reference to Murray’s Dictionary discloses this lat- 
ter use of the word tea-caddy, “as a container or package 
of tea on the wharves.” It quotes “a quantity of tea in 
quarter chests and caddies imported last season,” and te 
fers to the small box weighing a little more than a pound 
which the Chinese used for small quantities shipped. 
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XT. Tea Cappy 1n TortoisE-SHELL 
VENEER 
Height, 8% inches 
Width, 4% inches 
Trimmed with ivory and silver 
Property of Mrs. Amy Litteljohn, 
Washington, D.C. 

SkEercHes — Upper left, from Chippendale 

Lower right, from Hepplewhite 
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Turnings on Early American Furniture 
Part | 





By Wattace NutrineG 


HE stylistic marks of furniture appear in its general 

contour, in its moldings, and in its turnings. Per- 

haps the turnings constitute its most characteristic 
features. However much the designs of old furniture may 
be utilized in this age, one never sees proper turnings. This 
arises from the fact that, in the examples put before the 
public as reproductions, no manufacturer has found that 
he could do the work by hand and make his prices commer- 
cial. Yet there are certain little touches, which hand-turning 
can give, which are impossible of attainment otherwise. 

Hence we are setting forth here a large collection of 
furniture turnings, all of which, except those of the Wind- 
sor chair, date, or may date, before 1720. 

The most massive turnings were found on the court cup- 
boards. Number 1 is the upper turning on the Parmenter, 
cupboard.* Size: 204g x 4 inches, the latter dimension be- 
ing the square at the top which also shows the nail heads. 
The largest part of the turning falls short of this dimension 
by only #g of an inch: the smallest part is 15 inches. 
This piece, and Numbers 3 and 5, had dowels, not shown, 
which engaged above and below in the cabinet work. The 
bottom turning is identical. The ball of the foot is an addi- 
tional piece quite conventional and not shown. Date: 
1650-60. 

Numbers 2 and 4, of similar scale, are taken from pine 
court cupboards, showing the great contrast between these 
simple pieces, which people of limited means used in order 
to be in fashion, and the massive oak cupboards. Date: 
1690-1700. 

Number 3 is from the Plymouth court cupboard, other- 
wise called the Prince-Howes cupboard.f{ Size: 1734 x 47% 
inches. The smallest diameter is 13 inches. This is the 
most massive turning we are at present acquainted with. 
We have not calipered certain cupboards. Date: 1665. 

Number 5 is from the Connecticut sunflower cupboard in 
the Lancaster Library. Size: 1544 x 34% inches. The small- 
est diameter is 48 of an inch. Date: 1660-90.§ 

The second group (Nos. 6-g) represents three of our 
earliest and finest table legs, together with one, Number 7, 
which is too ruinous to count with the others. 

Number 6 is from a remarkable American bulbous table 
recently discovered and not yet written up. At this writing 
we know of no other American table with so large a bulb 
and one so much in contrast with the square of the turning. 
Size: 3134 x 41% inches. The square of the leg is 234 inches 
(scant). The smallest diameter is 134 inches. The foot is 
the same size as the great bulb. The material is plain oak. 
_ An interesting oddity, which also shows its early period, 
is the 78-inch square section extending above the main por- 
tion of the leg and engaging in a mortise in the table top. 
The top was not fastened on, but was held in place by four 


Ring author’s Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, p. 125. 
sy Ps 142. 

Cf. Antiques, Vol. II, p. 168; Pilgrim Century, p. 128. 
§Pilgrim Century, p. 135- 


tenons like that shown. This indicates the first period of 
evolution after the trestle-board table which, by the way, 
was not turned. Itis well to compare Number 8, which made 
use of the same contrivance; only, in this instance, the top 
of the leg was left full size and a shallow mortise was cut in 
the great, one-piece, hard pine table top, which is 1% 
inches thick. This manner of construction is extremely rare. 
It may appear in some other instances which do not just 
now occur to the writer. 

Number 6 is from a New England piece found north of 
Boston, in spite of some resemblances to the American 
Dutch styles. It will be noted that this number and Num- 
bers 8 and g are a great deal higher than is an ordinary 
table. In the instance of Number 6 this height is governed 
by the date, since the table is square and was, obviously, a 
very early parlor or dining-room table. That it was made 
for domestic use rather than ecclesiastical purposes is clear 
from its shape and from the fact that it is finished on four 
sides. Such a table would be agreeable to sit at only with a 
chair seat 22 inches high, or 4 inches greater than in later 
types. These very high chairs were used in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, the occupant using a footstool 
to keep his feet from the cold floor or, perhaps in this case, 
as is evidenced by wear, placing his feet on the table 
stretcher. There is a striking resemblance in the bulb and 
foot of this leg to the bulb and foot on the base of the 
court cupboard which belongs to Mr. Wellington.* 

Number 7 is of apple wood, apparently, and is in bad 
condition. The ball of the foot is redrawn by comparison 
with other tables. Size: 284 x 27% inches. The smallest 
diameter is 135; inches. Date: 7690-1700. We fix on this 
date because the top has a drop-leaf. 

Number 8 is the leg of the Sudbury communion table. 
It is of plain American light oak, and is the earliest au- 
thenticated table in date that we know, although that to be 
mentioned. next is presumably as old. Size: 3256 x 3% 
inches. The length includes the 54-inch extension into the 
top. The smallest diameter is 214 inches. The foot of this 
table is in very good condition. 

Number g is the Salisbury communion table, probably 
the most perfect of the tables of this period which remain 
to us. The town is the last in Massachusetts on the shore 
as one goes north. Hampton, the next town, was settled in 
the 1630s, and, while we have no more precise information 
at present, the general type of table appears to be very 
early. Size: 3234 x 3% inches. The smallest diameter is 
2;°s inches. : 

The leg is of white oak and in fine condition. The most 
interesting feature in connection with this leg is that the 
bottom of the stretcher is 6 inches from the floor, and the 





*Pilgrim Century, p. 135. 

tlbid., p. 347. Its origin was not there stated owing to objection on the part of 
the church. The piece now being in the possession of the author, he may state: 
that the table belonged in the second church edifice of Sudbury, which was. 
constructed in 1655. 
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height of the table is so great, 34 inches, that obviously it 
can have lost little. We may be certain that there was no 
turning at the foot of the leg. This feature is one that has 
been much disputed in English tables. 

One may sometimes conclude, when an English table is 
found square at the foot, that it has lost the turning, just as 
we have hitherto always presumed in the case of American 
tables. Here, however, is possibly the only example of an 
American table of the period without a ball turned foot. 
Date: 1640-60.* 

In the third group (Nos. zo-74) we come to specimens 
more nearly within the range of the usual experience. 

Number 10 is the trestle post of a cherry gate-leg table. 
Size: 26 x 25% inches. The smallest diameter is 14%, inches. 
The cross mark near the bottom represents the portion 
which enters the shoe as a tenon. Date: 1670-1700. We feel 
constrained to make this date a little later than that sug- 
gested in the Pilgrim Century. 

Number 11 is from the famous centre swivel four-gate 
table belonging to the Albany Historical Society. Size: 
27% inches square. The height we cannot state certainly, 
but it is about 28 inches. The smallest diameter is 134 
inches. This walnut table is the only one of American 
origin that has come to our attention among the four-gate 
tables which swivel from the centre. 

Number 12 is from a Spanish foot gate-leg table of maple. 
Size: 261% x 134 inches. The smallest diameter is 114 inches. 
Date: 1690-1700. 

Number 13 is from a maple gate-leg table. A part of the 
ball of the foot was lacking. This turning shows a long, 
square section at the top for a deeper drawer than usual. 
Size: 28% x 235 inches. The smallest diameter is 17¢ 
inches. Date 1690-1720. 

Number 14 is from a maple gate-leg table. Size: 2554 x 
23% inches. The smallest diameter is 1% inches. Date: 
1680-1710. 





*The table is pictured, page 351, at the bottom, of Furniture of the Pilgrim 
Century. The brackets, which existed on the front only, have since been restored. 
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In the fourth group (Nos. 75-20), Number 15 is the oak 
post of a little chest-on-frame, the peculiarity of this ex. 
ample being that the post does not run up through the 
chest, but merely forms a base frame on which the chest ig 
set. The rule is for the post to run through. Size: 2334 x 98, 
inches. The smallest diameter is 17% inches. Date: 1660-90 : 

Number 16 is the oak leg of a very early tavern table 
The turning is like that of the earliest wainscot chairs and 
refectory tables. Size: 2634 x 21% inches. The smallest diam. 
eter is 114 inches. Date:1670-7700. 

Number 17 is from a small walnut gate-leg table. Size: 
2734 x 13@ inches. The smallest diameter. is 1 inch. Date: 
1690-1720. 

Number 18 is the maple front post of an American settle 
the only one that has come to our knowledge except the 
carved example in Lockwood. The dotted lines show the 
rail mortises. Size: 26% x 2% inches. The smallest diam. 
eter is 134 inches. Date: 1690-1730. The reason for such 
wide limits of date is that, while the arm calls for a very 
early type, some of the moldings seem to be later. It is, 
therefore, not safe to hold the piece to the seventeenth 
century. 

Number 1g is the oak splay leg of a tavern table. Size; 
221% x 2,5; inches. The smallest diameter is 1% inches. The 
foot here is shown just as it is, as in all other cases in these 
drawings, except where a patching of the foot is noted. Of 
course, in this instance, there is such a matter as ¥% inch 
lost. The rails of this table are not turned. Indeed, careful 
comparison establishes the fact that the earliest tables did 
not have turned stretchers. Date: 1660-So. 

Number 20 is the oak splay leg of a stool table, in which 
the foot is very well preserved. Size: 2134 x 2 inches. The 
smallest diameter is 1 inch. Date: 1670-90. 

In the next groups (Nos. 27-25), Number 21 is the cup- 
turned walnut leg of a high-boy. Size: 18 x 354 inches. The 
smallest diameter is 7 of an inch. Date: 2690-7710. 

Number 22 is the leg of a table, not a low-boy. Two or 
three such tables are known. This one was found in 1922. 
Size: 19% x 33% inches. The smallest diameter is }@ of an 
inch. Date: 1700. 

Number 23 is a high-boy leg. This drawing is scaled from 
a photograph and may not be quite accurate. Hence we te- 
frain from giving the precise dimensions. All other pieces 
shown are drawn from the furniture itself. 

Number 24 is the basswood leg of a low-boy belonging 
to Mrs. George R. Fearing. The balance of the piece is in 
maple and pine. Size: 1956 x 33% inches. The smallest 
diameter is 34 of an inch. Date: about 1770. 

Number 25 is the leg of a stool; one of a pair, perhaps 
unique, as it has a cross scrolled X stretcher. The wood is 
probably bass. Size: 143%; x 33% inches. The smallest diam- 
eter is 34 of an inch. The legs vary considerably in size as 
in most early turnings, some being smaller and some larger 
than the one shown. Date: 1690-1720. 

The group showing Numbers 26 to 43 illustrates, for the 
most part, split turnings on court.cupboards and chests. 
These are also called drops, and, sometimes, danisters. The 
greater part of these appear in photographs in Furniture of 
the Pilgrim Century. 





*Of the turnings reviewed in this group (Nos. 15-20) none have hitherto been 
illustrated except Number 17. 
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Number 37, however, is the large ornament on the leg 
stile of a one-drawer chest, dated 1693. Number 40 is the 
only drop remaining, which has come to our attention, on 
the canopy of a sunflower court cupboard. Of course it is 
not split. On most of such cupboards no attempt has been 
made to restore the drops. 

Numbers 41 and 42 illustrate the bosses used on cup- 
hoards and chests, and are somewhat less than a semi- 
circle in section by as much as a saw cut and the smoothing 
of a split egg would reduce it. 

Number 43 is a drop on a scroll skirted table of about 
1680. 

Number 30 is a very curious rat-tail turning which ap- 
pears on the panels of a chest of 1693 and on a bible box. 

Sizes: Number 26, 57% x 1335 inches; Number 27, 478x 
y inches; Number 28, 64 x 13 inches; Number 29, 54% x 
% inches; Number 30, 798 x 7% inches; Number 37, 117% x 
148 inches; Number 32, 123% x 17 inches; Number 33, 
128; x 2335 inches; Number 34; 124% x 1% inches; Number 
351134 x 17% inches; Number 36, 153’ X 148 inches; Num- 
her 37) 23%%6 X 276 inches; Number 38, 54§ x 134 inches; 
Number 39, 63% x 1% inches; Number 4o, 325 X 13% inches; 
Number 47, 248 x 154 inches; Number 42, 195 x 1% inches; 
Number 43, 33% X 1% inches. 

None of the dimensions in this article include the dowels. 
The wood of these drops is of various materials: maple, 
birch, or pine, and, possibly, other woods. 

So far as tables are concerned the thickness of the top, 
of course, is not included in the given dimensions and if 











one desires to get at the total height of tables one must add 
from 34 to 1% inches. 

In the last group (Nos. 44-50), Number 44 is the leg of a 
black painted, high stretcher tavern table formerly in the 
Prouty collection. Size: 24% x 1% inches. 

Number 45 is a medial stretcher tavern table leg. Size: 
237% x 2 inches. 

Number 46 is the leg of an oak tavern table. Size: 2534 x 
2% inches. 

Number 47 is the maple leg of a well-turned tavern table 
with medial stretcher. Size: 25 x 134 inches. 

Number 48 is the leg of a Pennsylvania couch which 
shows the ancestor of the Windsor chair turning. It is a 
fine example of the fat foot, and shows the style mark of 
the best type of Pennsylvania leg which has a foot larger 
than the rest of the leg. Size: 1434 x 33% inches. The largest 
dimension of the leg, exclusive of the foot ball, is 2;3; inches. 

Number 49 is the leg of a triangular table. Size: 2534 x 
2) inches. The turning, however, in its largest part is only 
13 inches. Instead of a square, the section usually left 
square is irregular with a softened corner. 

Number 50 is a walnut desk leg. Size: 2714 x 23 inches. 
It has been counted a very good example. The dates on 
the turnings in this group are probably all a little before 
1700. 

We are not taking space to refer to photographs of all 
these pieces which, in so far as published, may be found 
in Furniture of the Pilgrim Century under their classifi- 
cations. 
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Suge SU Oe rd wot ss . 
Fig. —Tue Oxpest Paper (circa 1750-60) 


The oldest and smallest fragment of wallpaper found on the house, being the undermost of fifteen layers. Crudity of design and workmanship convince 
that this shows the very beginning of wallpaper manufacture in America. Design slightly enlarged. 


Excavating Old-Time Wall Papers 


By EsTHER STEVENS FRASER 


Photographs from the Fohn Hicks House 


EMINISCENT of the days when Cambridge was but 
a group of homesteads centering around Harvard 
College, there still stands the old John Hicks house 
on thecornerof Dunsterand Winthrop streets. With its drab 
coat of paint, its black mullioned windows, and its sagging 
or missing blinds, it has attracted little attention from 
passers-by, in spite of the stone tablet beside it, which 
bears the inscription: 
BUILT IN 1762 
HOUSE OF CAPT. JOHN HICKS 
WHO WAS KILLED BY 
BRITISH SOLDIERS 


APRIL Ig, 1775 
USED BY GEN. PUTNAM 


AS AN ARMY OFFICE 


Simple and unpretentious as this house is, yet, with the 
reading of this bit of history, it begins to stir the imagina- 
tion. Here is a house that must have participated very 
actively in the strenuous times previous to and during the 
Revolution. Hurried soldier feet answering the call of the 
Minute Men’s commander, helped to wear down that hol- 
lowed sandstone slab at the front doorstep. Who knows 
but that powder and muskets were stored within these 
very walls for use of the volunteers? John Hicks was an 
ardent patriot, always to be counted upon when anything 
for the benefit of the colonies was to be fought for. Family 
tradition has it that he was among that fiery group of men 
who, one night, donned Indian war togs and sallied forth to 


the wharves of Boston, there to perpetrate the celebrated 
Boston Tea Party. How sorely tried he must have been 
when his oldest son turned Tory and joined the British 
forces in Canada! His next son made up for this disgrace, 
as he became a surgeon in the Revolutionary army. 
Bearing all these things in mind, you may imagine our 
excitement when we obtained occupancy of the place and 
set about the task of restoring it. An exterior coat of white 


ba 


Fig. 2—A.most THE Ouest Paper (circa 1765) 
A stencilled lattice design, in white on a soft gray ground. Note the use of one 
color only upon a tinted ground. 
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ve ; So meagre are the details of information as to wallpaper 
| manufacture in this country, however, that they have to be 
pieced together from old diaries written in contemporary 
ways, old advertisements, or inventories of possessions. 
Imported wallpaper, Mr. Walter Kendall Watkins* tells 
us, occurred in this country as early as 1700; and, undoubt- 
edly, the very rich had their walls adorned with paper of 
foreign manufacture in rather elaborate brocade designs, or 
else, in scenic form. 

The earliest process of manufacture in America was that 
accomplished by stencils, a reversion to the crude method 
used in the very infancy of wallpaper in France two cen- 














Fig. 3a — STENCILLED 
Paper (circa 7785) 
Dots of white on a Pom- 
peiian red ground. From 
the fragment at the right 
the above restoration was 
made which serves to show 
the exquisitely dainty 
character of this old-time 
pattern. The restoration 
represents several days of 
careful study. It has been 
carried out in stencil after 
the original manner and 
constitutes one complete 

block or square. 















































Fig. 36.— THE FraGMEeNT 


From which the foregoing restoration was mace , 


paint, and an ancient door replacing the modern plate- 


ted glass one, were, in themselves, sufficient to make lovers of 
“4 old-time things ring the door-bell and ask permission to 
ish see the house, for it had taken on, immediately, the appear- 
sei ance of a typical Revolutionary home. 

Up to this time, however, everyone had scoffed at my 
al hope of finding any traces of old wallpaper still remaining 
. on the ancient walls of the house. 


But there was abundant wallpaper of some kind. It had 
4 to be removed—laboriously. For it clung tenaciously and 
finally came away in thick stratified scraps, apparently 
made up of as many layers as there had been renovations 
of the house in its century and a half of existence. Not a 
washtub, dishpan, or pail in our possession stood idle that 
; night, as we soaked our precious pieces for hours, and then 
4 attacked the tedious and delicate task of separating layer 
from layer. 

The results, however, well repaid our effort, for we found 
that we had unearthed a series of wallpapers stretching 
back in sequence from modern “oatmeal” papers to ex- 
amples as early as the house itself. Study of them offers a 
very interesting sidelight not only on the development of 
wallpaper design, but upon the processes of wallpaper 
manufacture in this country from early times. 

This succession of papers, examined in order of applica- 
tion to the wall, from the John Hicks House, shows an 
orderly progression from crude stencil designs to interest- sae ae 

ing block prints of simple type; then to more and more «_ {SESE eRe 
ne complex decorations, until we reach the machine-printed Fig. ¢-— Brock Purran aren (ives 4790). 


. White on a subtly tinted ground—shows relationship to India prints of the 
blocks, and, last of all, papers printed by modern methods. eighteenth pre . . “ 
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Fig. 5—Grare Vine Desien (7800-7870) 
Dark gray and white on light gray. An elaboration over the two earlier lay- 
ers which used but one color on a tinted ground. — 


Fig. o— PRESERVED BEHIND THE MANTEL 





—————, 


turies earlier. At the time when our Colonial craftsmen 
were just starting the “paper staining” industry, French 
and English workmen were printing elaborate paper hano. 
ings from wood blocks. When wallpaper was first made P 
this country it is difficult to tell, but we do know that by 
1765, John Rugar of the province of New York had “ep, 
duced several patterns of paper hangings made in this 
province.” 

Our interest in the home manufacture of wallpaper lies 
partly in the fact that many patriotic Colonists bought 
articles of domestic make so as to escape paying import 
tax to the British, and also in the fact that the earliest 
paper taken from the John Hicks house is so crude as to 
convince us that it was among the first of its kind achieved 
in this country. Considering that John Hicks was a patriot 
and a carpenter of middling means, who had ten children 
to support, we should expect his home to be papered (if at 
all) with ordinary hangings of domestic manufadture, not 
expensive, elaborate importations from France or England, 

Most of us are accustomed to thinking of old-fashioned 
wallpapers as invariably offering landscape designs either 
in the form of panels or of a realistic panorama extending 
all about the room. But in this middling house there was no 
suitable place and no money for elaborate decoration, 
Hence the study of the successive strata of wallpaper 
which adorned the Hicks homestead should offer us a quite 
new and interesting revelation of the simpler types of old- 
time interiors. 

At the outset it may be noted that not all the rooms of 
the house had received an equal measure of care and deco- 
ration. Some parts of the establishment may have been 
left with bare walls until well into the nineteenth century. 
At any rate, only two rooms and a hall yielded anything of 





Dating probably from about 1812, this paper was three layers below an 1830 pattern. 
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interest. If what proved characteristic of one room was 
characteristic of all, it was not customary in the John 
Hicks House to remove one paper before applying a new 
one. One chamber yielded fifteen coats of paper. It must 
have been the special guest room. 

The hall, apparently, remained uncovered until some- 
where in the neighborhood of 1830-40. In any case, the 
bottom layer of paper upon its walls dates in all likelihood 
from that decade. The successive layers which covered it 
are all quite hopelessly Victorian. 

This hall paper, by the way, is the only landscape pat- 
tern in the group. A Greek fret divides the surface of the 
paper into squares, each of which contains a formal scene. 
The colors are brown and black on a sand-colored base. 
The fret is enlivened with touches of bright green (Fig. 8). 

The next room, a bedroom on the second floor of the 
main house, yielded very few papers, owing to the fact 
that, about the year 1820, the fourth layer had been 
painted yellow, and subsequently white, so that any suc- 
cessive papers (if there were any) had been removed each 
time that the room was papered. These coats of paint were 
almost impossible to penetrate, and quarts of paint re- 
mover were consumed in a desperate effort to get a com- 
plete pattern block of one design. 

The re-painted paper proved to be of a more or less 
commonplace brocade design dating about 1820. 

Beneath this we uncovered three earlier layers, the first 
of which, in all probability, carries us back to the time 
when the house was built. This is a very simple, geometri- 
cal design of diamonds, stencilled in white on a soft gray 
ground. It probably dates from 1765. (Fig. 7.) 

This constituted the bottom, and hence the oldest, 
stratum. Next above it occurred a paper so fragile that we 
were able to obtain of it only fragmentary bits, and the re- 
construction of whose really exquisite design required al- 
most circus-like acrobatics of the imagination. But I hope 


ped 


Sea % 
Fig.7—Patm DeEsIGN (circa 1830) 


that my readers will take my word for it that the accom- 
panying sketch offers an authentic restoration. (Figs. 3a 
and 3b.) 

This paper, hung in squares, or blocks, is a stencil design 
accomplished by large and small white dots on a rich 
Pompeiian red ground, a delicate Madeira embroidery 
effect being produced by the interlacing ogee curves. It is 
natural to place this paper at the beginning of the period of 
delicacy and finesse in American furniture, about 1785-1790. 

The border for this paper shows an interesting geometri- 
cal pattern of diamond diagonals, in some respects a de- 
velopment of the type occurring a quarter century earlier. 
This border, by the way, is in black, white, and green on 
the Pompeiian red ground; and, as it shows few signs of 
stencilling, it may have been done largely by hand. 

Next in order, and perhaps some fifteen to twenty-five 
years later in date, occurred a delightful paper showing a 
vine pattern alternating with a geometrical design to form 
broad stripes. It is a block print in dark gray and white on 
a pale gray ground. This paper was hung in squares—not 
in rolls—which proves it to be of early date. It has a border 
four inches wide, in white and black with touches of red 
and green, the extra color probably having been considered 
a great achievement. t 

One has to guess at the date of all of these papers, but, 
considering the popularity of the grapevine design during 
the Sheraton period, it seems reasonable to place this par- 
ticular design between 1800 and 1810. That date, likewise, 
accords fairly well with the apparent periodicity of paper- 
hanging in the Hicks House during successive generations 
of occupancy. (Fig. 5.) 

But the best bedroom, on the second floor of the house, 
proved in many respects most interesting; for here it was 
that we recovered the fifteen different layers of wallpaper. 
Some confirmation for our dating, too, we found here; for 
the removal of an anachronistic mantelpiece, which had 








A rather bombastic pattern in which effectiveness is gained more by noise than by beauty. 
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been placed in the room 
about 1830, revealed a 
strip of paper a foot wide 
and four feet long and 
consisting of four or five 
layers. The surface 
paper appeared virtual- 
ly contemporaneous 
with the mantel. From 
those beneath we ob- 
tained pieces which 
helped us to interpret 


Fig.8— LanpscaPE Paper the designs of a 
A simple classic landscape type popular smaller fragments which 
in the 30’s and 4o’s of the last century. we had encountered in 


other rooms. 

In some ways it seems natural to proceed from the sur- 
face layer to the wall layer in describing these papers. But 
it is perhaps best to keep the series in chronological order. 
So, for the earliest paper in this best bedroom we have, as 
might be expected, something both very early and very 
crude. It is a stencil in which sixteen white dots form a dia- 
mond and eleven black dots form a shade line on two sides 
of the diamond; all of which is superimposed upon a gray 
ground. The crudity of this design leads to the conclusion 
that here is one of the first papers ever achieved in this 
country, because at this same date expensive and well 
executed imported hangings were to be had in the Boston 





3 








This brocade design, in light blue, occurs about 1825. It must confess indebtedness to the same Empire influence which appears in such textiles 
illustrated on the cover of Antiques for March. In date this precedes Figure 7 which appears to be a Victorian treatment of similar elements. 


i, 


shops. I should place this paper about 1762, the year : 


which the old homestead was built, but we all know that 
ofttimes a paper was purchased many years before it was 
used. So we might not be far wrong in dating the Paper 
1750 or 1755, taking the clumsiness of the design as a sup. 
porting consideration. (Fig. 7.) 

From this crude beginning it is a far cry to the next 
design, which was pasted over the first, somewhere about 
1790. It is quite the joy of my life, so perfect is it in color 
and design. A bold geometrical stripe of squares in varyin 
sizes alternates with a broad stripe whose pattern vividly 
suggests an imported India print. The flow of line, grada. 
tion of form, and highly refined coloring afford endless 
pleasure. The design is blocked in white on a paper of the 
subtlest tint, seemingly composed of equal parts of blue, 
green, and gray. This was the first paper on the room to 
have been manufactured by the block-printing process, 
(Fig. 4.) 

The paper shows similarities to the grape-vine pattern 
illustrated in Figure 5. But it is far more refined in detail 
and execution. It may, indeed, be said to stand midway 
between the patterns of Figure 3 and Figure 4. This is ag 
true of the character of the design as of its probable date, 
which gains confirmation from the fact that the obliterat- 
ing patterr: which, in due course, wiped out the exquisite 
India print was a grapevine identical with theone previously 
described, except that the design is printed in maroon and 
white on a buff ground. The border is the same also, with 
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the one exception that it is printed on a buff-colored paper. 


The mistress of the house must have been partial to grape 
yines, and I can only wish that she had planted a live 
one in her yard, so that in these Volstead days we might 
be enjoying the fruits of a one hundred and twenty-year 
old vine! 

This grape-vine pattern, as already suggested, must have 
heen made not far from 1800, for our thrifty friends of the 
John Hicks house can hardly have been persuaded to re- 

aper oftener than once in a decade, and I find it hard to 
place the next paper much later than 1812. In this, baskets 
of lowers, upon which a dove and a parrot perch, alternate 
with small rosettes; the background of the paper is a soft 
gray, dotted with tiny pussy-foot prints, in white, arranged 
in broad stripes. Recent explorations underneath a mould- 
ing have just brought to light a tulip border which belongs 
to this paper, each of them being a five-color print in red, 
white, black, and two shades of green. (Fig. 6.) 

From this paper outward the interest of pattern begins 
rapidly to wane. 

The fifth and sixth are brocade designs almost identical 
in charaGer and both printed in blue on a lighter blue 
ground. (Fig. g.) As this was a north room the effect on 
the winter occupant must have been at least sobering. 
Interesting to observe is the relationship between these 
staid patterns and that which followed. It marks the 
transition from Empire to Victorianism. 

Number seven from the wall consists of a bold palm and 
palmette design. Its coloring is something rare and wonder- 
ful to behold. The background shades from a golden to a 
reddish sand-color, while the bold palm-like design ranges 
from white in the center through yellow and green to dark 
red; and then all the way back to white again. As I tackle 
the problem of reproducing these papers by their original 
processes, I wonder how in the world they managed to 
block-print this paper in its rainbow hues. (Fig. 7.) 

Number eight, though more attractive in some respects, is 
perhaps less interesting. It offers a revived French Rococo 
design and dates not far from mid-nineteenth century. 
(Fig.10.) The type is familiar enough in the papers of 
today. 


Space forbids enumerating and discussing the remain- 


ing seven layers, the last and outermost of which was an 
oatmeal paper which had quite recently been subjected to 
painting. 

Enough has been told and enough pictured to throw 
some light, at least, on the progression of old-time papers. 
The earliest type, dating not far from the middle of the 
eighteenth centurv, appears tc consist of severe geometrical 
forms stencilled in white upon a tinted ground. 

The next type shows floral motives introduced as an 
amelioration of the geometric pattern. Later, we encounter 
the early block print, which is still patterned after the 
stencilled type of wallpaper; that is,.it consists of a floral 
geometric design printed in white on a gray or colored 
ground. Indeed, we almost wonder whether colored inks 
were lacking in the Colonies, so clasely do the early papers 
adhere to black and white. 

Following the two-color papers we have block-printed 
Papers in several colors, whose design departs from rigid 
geometrical confines. The popularity of the ogee curve and 


the stripe formation seems not to wane until about 1840, 
when the design begins to be structureless, and any motive 
that prevents the appearance of a bare spot in the back- 
ground seems to satisfy the maker. 

Any discussion of the papers found in the John Hicks 
house seems not quite complete without the telling of one 
little incident. The Editor gave me a hint that, before writ- 
ing this article, I should see the wallpaper lining of a minia- 
ture trunk which the firm of W. W. Winship of Boston 
states was made by the founder of their business. Little did 
I dream that when the cover of this tiny trunk was thrown 
back the maker’s label should disclose the fact that it was 
made by John Hicks’ third son, Zechariah, some time about 
1770! The wallpaper lining was a stencilled rosette in red 
on a buff ground.* 

In 1789 the newly inaugurated President Washington 
made a tour of the Colonies, and everywhere was received 
with a tremendous ovation. In Boston a gigantic procession 
was formed in which, apparently, every tradesman took 
part. Zechariah Hicks led the Saddlers’ division, by which 
fact we know that he was the most prominent man of his 
trade in the city. It is amusing to read that, in this pro- 
cession, the Paper Makers and Stainers’ division carried a 
banner with this motto, “May the fair daughters of Colum- 
bia deck themselves and their walls with the products of 
our own manufacturies.’’t 


*See illustration on the cover. 
{Independence Chronicle, October 29, 1789. 


Fig. 70-—Partiat_y ReviveD Rococo (Mid-nineteenth century) 
Red and green flowers with an elaborate gray scroll. The border is a nonde- 
script pattern in red, green, and black; apparently as inappropriate as could 
have been devised. 
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Iron in Early American Lighting” 


By Arruur H. Haywarp 





_— 


Fig. 7 — WROUGHT 
Canpie Holder 
Adjustable to various 
heights by means of a 
handsomely wrought 
perforated strap. Prop- 
erty of the Worcester His- 

torical Society. 


That this house, 
which is exceed- 
ingly commodious 
and well built for 
those very early 
days, is still stand- 
ing constitutes 
good evidence that 
there must have 


RON seems to have been the first native metal to 


be used in the American Colonies for 
lamps, candle-holders and other light- 
ing devices. 

About the year 1630 there was dis- 


covered a few miles north of Boston, 


in what is now the town of Saugus, a 
deposit of iron ore, dog iron as it was 
called, which could be easily obtained 
and smelted. Accordingly in Saugus 
was set up a crude smelter and foun- 
dry and the manufacture of simple 
agricultural and - household imple- 
ments began. 

That this developed into quite an 
industry is evidenced by the home of 
the owner, erected in 1639 and still 
standing. This building, of late years 
skillfully restored as nearly as pos- 
sible to its original appearance, is now 
known as the Iron Master’s House, 
and, filled with early New England 
furniture and utensils, is kept by its 
present owner, Mr. C. Lawrence 


‘Cooney, to be shown visitors as a 


memorial of Pilgrim days. 





Fig. 2— An Iron Lamp 
Of the open grease type. The iron brace serves 
asa handle. Property of Dr. Robert E. Sievers. 


been a numerous village of workmen around it to protect it 
from such attacks and depredations of hostile Indian bands 
as all too frequently occurred in the early history of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

About a mile or.so away from the Iron Master’s House, 


*The notes constituting this article are based on material which, in more 
expanded form, will presently appear in a book, Colonial Lighting, written by 
Mr. Hayward, and published by B. J. Brimmer Company. Illustrations are 


taken from photographs from the same source.—Eb. 








near the line between Saugus and Melrose, stands an old 
story and a half house, the upper story projecting a few 
inches over the lower, which is known as the Scotch. 
Boardman house and in which, it is claimed, were housed 
prisoners brought over from England to work in the early 
Saugus iron mine. This house has lately been purchased 
by the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. Thus there are many indications pointing to 
iron working as one of the first native industries in New 
England and one which undoubtedly furnished the Colo. 
nists with iron for pots, kettles, door hinges and latches, 


farming tools and iron lamps. 


Illustrative of the earliest Colonial days is an old, 
heavy, clumsy cast-iron grease lamp, which is said to have 
been used to light the Salem jail in the times when men, 
women and even children were confined there, accused of 
witchcraft. This lamp is currently believed to have been 
cast at the early Saugus foundry. (Fig.3.) Another interest- 
ing iron lamp of the open grease type, the property of a 


New Jersey collector, is shown in Figure 2. 


The open 


body, which held the oil or grease, had a lip on each side, 
in which lay the twisted rag used as a wick. This body 
is supported on an iron standard, which rises from the 
centre of a saucer-like base and is extended from cup 
bottom to saucer edge so as to form a handle. Evidently 


it is the crude design of some local smith. . 


The earliest Pilgrim lamps were doubtless the iron 
“betty” lamps, three types of which are shown in Figure 4. 
These three examples, while of similar shape and design, 
exhibit marked differences of treatment which probably 
indicate different dates of manufacture, as they are un- 


doubtedly all of American make. 


The one at the left is almost identical in shape with the 
lamp which tradition says John Carver, first Governor of 
the Colony, brought over with him in the Mayflower 
It is in perfec condition and shows the iron spindle above 
the handle, which, inserted in the woodwork of the walls of 
the house or between the stones of the fireplace, was used 





Fig. 3— A Lamp For WircHEs 

Used during the days of the witchcraft delusion in the Salem jail. 
the lip of this lamp, filled with oil or grease, constituted a wick. 
of W. L. Harris. 
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Fig.¢— “Berry” Lamps 
Three types. The spindle above the lamp admits of sticking between rifts 
in woodwork, or hanging on a chair back. Owned by the author. 


tohang the lamp so that its feeble ill-smell- = 
ing flame might be of the most service. The 
hook in the spindle enables hanging the 
lamp on the slat of a chair back. The iron 
trough in the nose, in which lay the wick, 
may be plainly seen and the body of the 
lamp, which contained fish-oil, is protected 
by a sliding cover. The iron pick, which 
had to be constantly used to remove in- 
crustations of soot or carbon from the 
wick-end is also seen hanging from the 
handle. The lamp at the extreme right has 
the spindle for hanging but no pick, and 
the bottom is rounding; the cover lifts up 
instead of sliding sideways. The centre 
lamp, probably of later date, is more neat- 
ly made, with a flat bottom and sides and 
with a cover hinged in the center of the top. 
A very rare and curious double “betty” 




















Fig. 6 — Rusu-Licut Hopers 
The vessel in the foreground held the hot tallow through which the wick was 
drawn. Above it a hanging light. Owned by V. M. Hillyer. 

A very interesting group is shown in Figure 6a. The best is 

a rush-light holder with three well-made feet and the end of 

the jaw fashioned to hold a candle. The next is one of the rare 

double iron “betties,” consisting of two open iron bases which 
nest together and were sometimes called “Phoebe” lamps. 
The last is a rather clumsy and crude iron 
“betty” which was found in the South and 
rests on its original stand of turned wocd. 
As the Colonists prospered and their 
worldly goods increased so that they could 
keep herds of cattle, candles came more 
and more into general use. Hence it grew 
to be one of the duties of the house mother 
in the fall, when the crops were being har- 
vested and the winter’s supply of meat 
prepared, to gather the necessary tallow 
and other fats and to prepare the winter’s 
supply of candles,—an interesting process 
requiring no little skill, particularly if the 
early dipping method was used,—a 
process, however, which in time was sup- 
planted by the use of candle moulds, as 
being less arduous and much more satis- 
factory in results. 

Various forms of candle holders were 


lamp is shown in Figure 5: The cut does not ai on Betty — fashioned by local blacksmiths and iroa 
give a satisfactory conception of its grace- pape adeteenceie’ iam workers and many of these show much 
tul proportions. Here two lamps are united erty of C. L. Cooney. skill coupled with a fine appreciation of 


at the back so that the wicks extend at 
opposite sides. It is the only one of its kind of which I 
have any knowledge and is highly prized by its owner. 
Among the very early Colonists, rush lights were in 
common use. These were usually copied from those which 
were in use among the poorer people of the mother 
country. The pith of rushes, which grow so profusely in all 
our New England swamps, or similar reeds, was made into 
small bundles and dipped in animal fats, so as to form a 
long tallow rope. The lighted end of this was placed 
between the iron jaws or clamps of a holder and the 
balance of the rush light was coiled around the holder 
base, to be uncoiled and pulled up as required. Good 
specimens of these early rush-light holders are now rarely 
found. In fact all early iron lighting devices are extremely 
tare. The group of rush-light holders in Figure 6, however, 
but imperfectly indicates the variety of forms which this 
extremely simple device assumed. 


line and balance in des‘gn. Figures 9 and Io 





Fig. 6a — Turee “Bettys” anp A Rusu Licut 
The. rush-light consists of jaws for holding the tallow rope which 
was uncoiled as consumed. One arm may be used as a candle holder 
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show early candle holders. 
The iron hanging trammel 
for a single candle (Fig. 7) 
has an adjustable arm which 
bears a crude but effective 
attempt at ornamentation. 
The tall candle holder in Fig- 
ure 8 shows excellent work 
on the part of the smith. 
This is a candlestand for two 
candles and is well propor- 
tioned, and, while made of 
heavy iron, it is not clumsy in 
appearance. The twisted stem 
and the arms are skillfully 
executed. The heavy hang- 
ing chandelier for four can- 
dles, which was taken out of 
a famous old mansion in Vir- 
ginia (Fig. g), is much more 
crudely done, but still has an 
air of dignity about it. Ex- 
amined closely it shows con- 
siderable skill in the forma- 
tion of the candle sockets. 
The single stand for two can- 


iron. 


slat of a ladder back chair. 


night pot of beans. 


away the hard wood. 


t 





Fig. 7 — Pisto. TinDER 
A curious form of tinder box, which 
was used before the invention of 
matches. Property of C. L. Cooney. 





















Fig. 8 — Wrovcut Iron CANDLE 


Ho.perR 
Property of C. L. Cooney 


dles (Fig. 70) is interesting and successful. While very simple 
in its lines, its tall, slender central pole, from which the 
curved candle arms radiate, and its slender arched spread- 
ing feet produce an effect of grace as well as stability. 

The forerunners of the later tin and brass hand candle- 
sticks with which we are more or less familiar, were of 
| Occasionally one may be encountered today in 
country antique shops. Many of these old candlesticks 
had a small lip of iron at the top. This was for the pur- 
pose of hanging the candle on the edge of a barrel or the 
In some country districts 
these were commonly known as “pork-barrel” candle- 
sticks as they were found very convenient to hang upon 
the edge of the barrel of salted fat pork when the house- 
wife was selecting the right piece to bake in her Saturday 
Occasionally old chairs are found 
which show scorched spots on the upper slat where the 
flame from innumerable candles has gradually burned 


Long before the invention of matches the use of flint 
and steel was the accepted method of getting fire, and 
while most of the tinder boxes were of tin, occasionally 
one would be found made of iron. A curious and interest- 


ing form is the so-called 
“pistol tinder” found in 
Figure 7. It works on ex- 
actly the same principle as 
the old flint-lock musket. 
and was doubtless suggest- 
ed by it. The hammer, 
which is seen raised) 'halds 
in its jaw a piece of flint. 
When the trigger under- 
neathis pulled, the hammer 
falls against the iron cover 


Fig.g — Iron CHANDELIER 
As its name implies — for 
candles. To be hung from a 
beam. “The loving marks of 
the hammer” upon it. Prop- 
erty of Clarence Bruger. 


collecting of early iron in 
other forms of household 
utility. 

The versatility of de- 
sign which these display, 
the individuality and, 
withal, the sound artistic 
sense applied to their shap- 
ing, give them an enduring 
appeal. Furthermore, even 
though we be dwelling in 
an age of gold, deep within 
us abides—and always will 
—a curious reverence,— 
sometimes almost a yearn- 
iny—for earlier and ruder 
days, whose hardy vigor 
seems typified in wrought 
instruments of iron. 





| 


in front, lifting it up to the position shown in the 
cut. At the same instant the striking of the hard 
flint against the steel cover produces a spark 
which falls in the square, shallow receptacle, in 
which some dry tinder has been placed. This 
once ignited and gently blown into a blaze, the 
needed light is obtained. The lighter shown 
in this picture is all of iron and quite heavy, but 
I have one, the handle of which is of wood, the 
rest being similar except that it has a socket 
on the side in which may be placed a small 


candle. These are very rare 
and difficult to find today, 
but are odd and interest. 
ing and should be included 
in collections of early iron 
lighting devices. 

Such collections, it may 
be noted in conclusion, are 
tending to increase in num- 
ber,—and, therewith, the 


? 








Fig. 10 — CANDLE STAND 
Wrought iron. Brass knob on top; 
brass candle holders and cups. Prop- 
erty of “rancis D. Brinton. 
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Books—Old and Rare 





The Fascinating Literature of Buccaneering 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


« E was a man who knew his own mind and what 
he wanted.” Thus, under one of his character- 
istic drawings, does Howard Pyle explain the 

fascination of the pirate of olden time. Any man of that 
kind must be interesting and worth writing and reading 
about. And this simple statement goes much farther than 
any long psychological discussion to explain why there is 
such a large bulk of pirate literature and why so many 
ardent collectors have spent large sums of money in 
gathering books and ana relating to pirates, “pyrates,” 
buccaneers, “bucaniers,” 
filibusters, sea-robbers, ‘‘zee- 
rovers,” corsairs and others 
of kindred calling. 

The “long, low, rakish 
craft,” tangled spars and 
rigging, dead men’s chests, 
pieces-of-eight, flashing 
steel, despoiled humanity 
walking off narrow planks 
into mid-ocean, hampers of 
rum, chests of gold, all un- 
der the domination of a 
belted, sea-tanned, sun- 
burned and tattooed villain, 
with sullen eyes peering 
from under beetling brows, 
—in his hand a sharp and 
curving cutlass,—is there 
not enough even in this sim- 
ple recital to stir the blood 
of any reader and explain 
the glamour of pirate liter- 
ature? 

There is so much piratical 
literature that it is hopeless 
for one to attempt to secure 
it all, even by the nefarious 
methods of the “‘pyrates.”’ I do not here refer to that form 
of literature which is taken without the consent of either 
author or legitimate publisher and reprinted, although the 
amount of that is not at all insignificant. Nor is the num- 
ber of collectors of piratical literature a small one. 

_ Curiously, however, the gentlemen who find recreation 

in reading the literature of piracy are, in so far as my 

knowledge of them goes, not in the least bloodthirsty. 

They live in quiet, peaceful surroundings, where the fra- 

grance of honeysuckle comes in at the open library win- 

dows, and their walls are not hung with boarding-pikes or 
cutlasses but with landscapes by Metcalf or etchings by 

Whistler. They are men of large affairs—one a railroad 
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President, another one of America’s most famous sports- - 


men, another a noted illustrator, another a great editor. 
But without exception they like a man who’ knows his 





According to nightmares and all other inspirations of youth this picture repre- 
sents a perfect pirate—with perhaps some detracting allowance for lack of a 
slouch hat and tall boots. From The Pirate’s Own Book, 1837. 


own mind and what he wants, wherein lies their only re- 
semblance to the heroes of whom they read. 

Lest some reader might imagine that the literature of 
piracy and buccaneering is confined to a five-foot shelf, let 
me state that the collection of Don. C. Seitz of the New 
York World contains well over twelve hundred books and 
manuscripts, to say nothing of prints. Some years ago the 
Grolier Club of New York held an exhibition of works, 
contributed by its members, dealing with the subject of 
piracy and buccaneering, adhering strictly to the classic 
definition, which excluded 
political filibustering, sub- 
marine raids, operations un- 
der letters of marque and re- 
prisals, or in Wall Street. 
Nothing even as late as the 
Barbary Coast went into 
this exhibition; yet the to- 
tal exhibits represented an 
amount: of money which 
even Captain Kidd would 
not have disdained to take 
by the most direct means. 

And pirate “fans,” there 
assembled, discussed not the 
methods of those seven- 
teenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury freebooters with whom 
their reading had made 
them familiar. Instead they 
compared editions, title- 
pages, “states” of prints, 
and various other historical 
aspects—in which they had 
a common interest—of the 
second oldest profession in 
the world. 

It will surprise—and 
doubtless grieve—some readers to learn that Captain 
Kidd, of whom we have all read since childhood, was really 
only a second-rater, and far from being the most important 
of pirates. Still more saddening is it to realize that some of 
the pirate expeditions contributed valuable geographical _ 
and scientific knowledge to the world. It is more comfort- 
ing to consider that some of the literature of piracy occurs 
among the great rarities of book collecting, and brings 
prices in the auction room which place it out of the reach 
of all except those with piratically long purses. 

The most famous of buccaneering books was in print, 
and had run through several editions, before Captain 
Kidd had started on the nefarious career which ended in 
his timely, or untimely, death in 1701. This outstanding 
item of piratical literature was published in Dutch at 
Amsterdam in 1678, the author being one A. Olivier Ex- 
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quemelin, or John Esquemeling, or Esquemelin,—a mys- 
terious personage of whom little is known, except that, as 
a lad, he was sent, in the year 1666, to the Island of Tor- 
tuga in the employ of the French West India Company. 
After three years’ service under a tyrannical master he 
was sold to a surgeon, who taught him the principles of 
“chirurgery.” This enabled him to join the buccaneers as 
a ship’s surgeon, and he remained with his ill-chosen com- 
panions until 1674, when he returned to Europe and, four 
years later, wrote the book which has made him forever 
famous in the annals of literature. It is entitled: 

“Bucaniers of America; Or, a true Account of the Most 
remarkable Assaults Committed of late years upon the Coasts 
of The West-Indies, By the Bucaniers of Famaica and Tor- 
tuga, Both English and French. Wherein are contained more 
especially, The unparallel'd Exploits of Sir Henry Morgan, 
our English Famaican Hero who sack’d Puerto Velo, burnt 
Panama, Sc.” 

Such is the title as it appears in the English translation. 
The original Dutch edition is practically an introuvable. 
The work was immensely popular, and the next year a 
German edition appeared at Nuremberg, followed by later 
German editions. In 1681 the book was translated. into 
Spanish and, in the two following years, two new Spanish 
editions appeared. The English edition, which was based 
upon the first Spanish one, did not come out until 1684. 
This first English edition consisted of three parts bound 
together, with full-page portraits of such famous bucca- 
neers as Henry Morgan, Bartholomew Portugues and 
Francis Lolonois. Sir Henry Morgan, who had been repre- 
sented in the original as a monster of cruelty, brought suit 
in the King’s Bench and recovered damages to a consider- 
able amount. The book was so popular, however, that 
a second issue appeared within three months, having in 
addition an account of the voyage of Captain Cook, the 
buccaneer, and a short recital of the exploits of Captain 
Bartholomew Sharp in the South Seas. In this second issue, 
it may be remarked, Sir Henry Morgan appeared in a much 
more favorable light. A second edition, entirely reset in 
smaller type, came out in the same year, and by many 
pirate ‘‘fans” is considered the best edition. All these were 
generally bound up in two volumes. They are not com- 
mon—I noticed the first and second editions quoted in a 
London dealer’s catalogue recently at £60 each. 

The book was translated into French in 1684, based ap- 
parently upon the original Dutch edition, but with con- 
siderable new matter, and was subsequently reprinted 
several times. At least six editions have appeared in this 
country, beginning with that of William Brasball, New 
York, 1826, with other editions in the same city, in 1836 
and 1840, and two, in 1853 and 1856, published in Boston. 
It may thus be seen that this classic of piracy is of the 
hardy perennial variety. 

Perhaps next in interest is Captain Charles Johnson’s 
A general history of the most notorious Pyrates, issued in 
London in 1724 in two volumes. Johnson claimed to be a 
“pyrate” himself, but his fame rests upon his literary pi- 
racies, for he was also author of a volume of lives of noto- 
rious landsmen who were malefactors of small wealth. A 
collector of piratical literature says of Johnson that “‘ap- 
parently the only thing he ever stole was what other peo- 


Le, 


ple wrote, and all he ever murdered was the king’s Eng. 
lish.” But like other pirates, he, in turn, suffered from 
piracy. His work was pirated in a reprint issued at Hart. 
ford, Connecticut, in 1829. 

William Dampier’s exploits as circumnavigator and 
buccaneer appear to be classed as Americana rather than as 
piracy in the four volumes of Dampier’s Collection of Voy. 
ages, which appeared in London, 1729. The book contained 
early and accurate information regarding the islands of 
the Pacific, to which Cook and other navigators are 
indebted. In the four-volume edition the second is The 
Voyages of Lionel Wafer, the first of several editions of 
whose book was published in London in 1699, entitled 4 
New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America, 
Giving an Account of the Author's Abode there. W. Clark 
Russell, in his Life of Dampier, calls this “‘a tedious book,” 
an opinion shared by other collectors of this class of 
literature. 

Wafer, of whose early life we know nothing, was with 
that terror to Spaniards, Dampier, on the Isthmus, and 
with the ship’s company which revolted against their 
commander Sharp and, led by Dampier, attempted to 
cross the Isthmus of Darien on foot. Failing to keep up 
with the party through an accident, he became a prisoner 
to the Indians, earned their friendship by showing them a 
better way of bleeding the sick than by shooting arrows 
into a vein, and finally secured his freedom by a promise 
to come back from England and bring a pack of hounds to 
the aboriginal chief who desired Wafer to marry his 





Articles of Agreement, 


Made the roth Day of Offober, in the Year of our Lord 1695, 
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Wuere Kipp Was FLEECED : o 
From the articles of agreement between Captain Kidd and his noble fnancia 
backing. Now in the New York Public Library. 
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daughter. He arrived at Philadelphia in time to secure 
the general pardon given by King James to all buccaneers, 
and, returning to London, devoted himself to the writing 
of a book which is valuable for its first-hand accounts of 
Indian customs, botany, and—with some reservations— 
for its history of piracy. 

There is no end to the literature relating to the exploits 
of individual pirates. Much of it was published in little 
pamphlets, frequently with crude woodcuts, and is gener- 
ally found in a dilapidated condition, owing to the eager- 
ness with which it was read. Many of the collections are 
of this kind. The Pirates’ Own Book, published in Boston 
in 1837, is not excessively rare, but is highly prized by 
collectors. Then there are the lives—and deaths—of Kidd, 
Captain Avery, Thomas Green, Major Stede Bonnet, Cap- 
tain Thomas Hardy and Edward Teach, commonly known 
as Blackbeard. 

Teach was not only a thoroughgoing pirate, ready to cut 
any man’s throat on the slightest provocation, but a leader 
of fashion, wearing his long black beard in ringlets. The 
woodcuts portray him as a terrifying dandy, but the fash- 
ion and Teach came to an end together. Bettér stuff was 
in Tom Pound, a Raffles of Piracy, famous more for his 
peaceful pursuit of cartography than for his part in the 
depredations along the Massachusetts Coast, whither he 
had gone a-pirating. In that exploit of 1689, Thomas 
Pound, Thomas Hawkins, Thomas Johnston, and eleven 
others, not Thomases, were captured and, after due trial, 
sentenced to be hanged by the neck until dead. Thomas 
Johnston, who was lame, physically as well as morally, 
suffered the penalty, but the others set powerful friends 
at work, and, under a reprieve, Pound got away to Eng- 
land. After all, it appears that Pound was only a second 
rater who meant to commit piracy without murder, hav- 
ing the backing of Governor Andros, through whose in- 
fluence he subsequently became attached to the Dover 
Prize, which came to the Virginia station. Hence his fame 
must rest rather on the making of the second known en- 
graved map of Boston Harbor, 1691, of which the only 
known copy is in the Library of Congress. 


Piracy appears to have been a good business along the. 


Massachusetts coast as well as on the Spanish Main in the 
early days, for one class of literature, which is much 
sought, consists of royal proclamations and laws against 
acquisition of property by this method. There are numer- 
ous such broadside proclamations of royal governors of 
Massachusetts in our great libraries; and in the Charle- 
magne Tower collection of laws, in the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, is the rarest of all laws against piracy, if 
degree may be applied to an item supposedly unique. This 
is the only known copy of the Laws of the Province of New 
Hampshire, 1699, the very first act of which is entitled 
“An A@ for Restraining and Punishing Privateers and 
Pirates.” The finder of another copy of this will be able to 
purchase several copies of Esquemeling’s classic. 

The broadside literature is not all legal, however, for an 
exceedingly rare two-page issue is 4n Account of the Be- 
havior and last Dying Speeches Of the Six Pirates, that were 
executed on Charles River, Boston side, on Fryday, Fune 
5th, 1704. Viz. Capt. Fohn Quelch, Fohn Lambert, Chris- 
topher Scudamore, Fohn Miller, Erastus Peterson, and Peter 


Roach, Boston, 1704. Other broadsides of this sort are to 
be found in some of the great libraries and are important 
items in a collection of piratical literature. 

No one, more than Captain Kidd, has enjoyed a post- 
humous fame by means of literature of this sort. There is 
in the New York Public Library a valuable printed docu- 
ment, Articles of Agreement between Captain William Kid 
and the Right Honorable Richard the Earl of Bellomont and 
Robert Levingston, Esq., by which Captain Kidd’s expedi- 
tion was financed against the pirates who infested the 
coasts of New England and New York. The agreement was 
enough to make Kidd turn pirate instead of preying upon 
them, and he must be placed in the class with Tom 
Pound, except that Pound’s rich friends saved his neck 
while Kidd’s friends apparently “framed” him in order to 
keep their share of the profits from becoming known. 

It was a hard bargain. Kidd was to pay down $1,000 and 
bear a tenth of the cost of provisioning the crew. His re- 
turn was to be one-tenth of the proceeds after the crew 
had received one-fourth of the total booty. The gentlemen 
pirates who financed the expedition were to divide the 
other nine-tenths. If Kidd, at the risk of his life and soul, 
were to secure a million dollars by his piratical operations, 
he stood, at the most, to receive $125,000, while the honor- 
ables Bellomont and Levingston were to stay at home 
and, for the $85,000 they had spent in outfitting, were to 
divide $375,000. 

Modern students of piratical lore disagree as to the 
equity of this transaction, some defending it on the ground 
that Kidd was simply operating against “the King’s ene- 
mies,” which in William III’s time included Scotchmen, 
Spaniards and Frenchmen, Jacobins, or Stuart supporters, 
and Catholics, which makes him simply a legitimate pri- 
vateer. But the privateer turned against the profiteers; he 
knew his own mind, what he wanted, went after it and got 
it, and instead of bringing the loot to Boston to be divided, 
buried it alongshore, and was hanged in England, ostensi- 
bly on the charge of killing a gunner on his own ship. His 
execution started the balladists and hawkers of broad- 
sides to printing, and an undated broadside in Harvard 
College Library pictures the mournful event, with some 
verses in a meter anything but mournful: 

“You captains brave and bold, hear our cries, 

hear our cries, 
You captains brave and bold, hear our cries!” 

This appeared under the caption The Dying Words of Capt: 
Robert Kidd: A Noted Pirate, who was Hanged at Execution 
Dock, in England. Through such productions Kidd’s mem- 
ory was kept green, although he suffered the common fate 
of having his name given wrong in the obituary. 

The literature of pirates—those get-rich-quick unwor- 
thies of the past—is assuredly a matter for serious study. 
Indeed, it has been made such by Professor C. H. Hering, 
who wrote a volume entitled The Buccaneers in the West 
Indies in the XVII Century, published in 1910 in London 
by Methuen & Co. It was first written as a thesis for the 
degree of Bachelor of Letters in Oxford University. I can 
well imagine that it must have given more pleasure to the 
writer and to the Board of Modern History of the univer- 
sity than most of the theses which are submitted for a 
degree in letters. 
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Aclassic motive not untouched 
with suggestions of Egyptian 
influence in the supports. 


of Devonshire, as well 
known as his “Blue Boy,” 
which was stolen in 1876. 
This remained hidden for 
twenty-five years and was 
restored eventually by ar- 
rangement to Messrs. Ag- 
new in Bond Street, London, 
from whom it had been 
taken. But a Franz Hals 
which disappeared from the 
Antwerp Museum in 1905 
has not yet come to light 
again. This is valued at 
£10,000. Sometimes expert 
art thieves cut out the 
heads of portraits and sell 
them separately. Marshal 
Soult had a fine canvas by 
Murillo from which the 
figures of the Virgin and 
Child were cut out. He had 
them repainted. At his 


Antiques Abroad 


The New Art of (olleéting by Burglary 


By AuTotycos 
ONDON: The stately homes of England are suffer- 


ing under a new form of exploitation. A gang of bur- 
glars has been raiding country houses. Evidently 

experts in art, they have selected with the nicety of con- 
noisseurs. Their modus operandi is, apparently, to scour 
the countryside in a richly appointed motor car. A woman 
travels with them, as is indicated by high-heeled shoe im- 
prints on lawns about the mansions where the gang have 
left their visiting cards in the shape of jimmy marks on 
French windows, empty china and silver cabinets, and 
vacant picture frames. Two famous Gainsborough paint- 
ings, stated to be worth £50,000, have been cut from their 
frames at Newbury in Berkshire, the home of the Sutton 


family. The market for such 
old portraits is a limited one 
and all experts on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in Amer- 
ica have already been advised 
of the loss. 

One is reminded of the theft 
of the celebrated portrait by 
Gainsborough of the Duchess 


cresting. 





CuIPPENDALE OUT OF THE UsuAL 
Gothic elements with ribbon knots and with Chinese implications in the 


death the mutilated picture was sold at a low price. The 
man who secured it had purchased the cut-out figures 
few years earlier and was awaiting his opportunity to 
make the canvas complete again. 

* * * 

The present season promises to see the dispersal of some 
fine old collections of silver, porcelain and pictures. Re. 
cently the Bowes family papers, the property of the Earl 
of Strathmore, were sold in London. They embraced 
documents of the middle sixteenth century, in the time 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and extended to the eighteenth 
century, including in their accounts the scandal concerning 
the great-grandmother of Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
the fiancée of the Duke of York. 
Andrew Rgbinson Stoney, an 
Irish adventurer, married the 
Countess of Strathmore and 
set about to obtain the con- 
trol of her vast fortunes. She 
figures in Thackeray’s Barry 
Lyndon as Lady Lyndon, and 
it is hard to believe that 
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FRENCH AND CHINESE 

An elaborate French mounting 
of a bit of Oriental porcelain. 
Shortly to be disposed of at 
Christie, Manson and Wood's, 
St. James Square, London. 


Thackeray did not have 
access to these papers. 
In May, Earl Brown- 
low’s decorative objects of 
art come under the hammer 
at Messrs. Christie’s in 
London. We illustrate a 
Louis XV Ewer, formed of 
an oviform Chinese celadon 
porcelain vase, mounted 
with ormulu metal decora- 
tions, and the handle sur- 
mounted by a dragon from 
this collection. It is e 
ceptionally typical of Euro- 
pean, and particularly 
French, craftsmanship, selz- 
ing a simple and beautifu 
Chinese work of art and 
embellishing it so as to pro 
duce a result entirely dis- 
tinct from the first concep- 
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n of the Chinese artist. Simplicity becomes flamboyant 


tio . , 
and almost aggressive. Ornamentation has nearly strangled 
the delicacy of the potter’s poem. Louis Quinze art could 


not wed itself harmoniously with Oriental reticence and 


beauty. * * 


As illustrative of the use which Josiah Wedgwood made 
of classic art the basalt vase here shown indicates that he 
not only penetrated into Roman and Greek art but that 
Egyptian motifs also attracted him. A touch of incongruity 
is shown in the lid in the three seated figures such as are 
found, mostly singly, on Wedgwood’s teapots, represent- 
ing an English Quakeress, as some experts aver, the real 
portrait of one of Wedgwood’s kinswomen.* 

The ribbon back designs of Chippendale in his ornate 
mahogany chairs are familiar. More often than not during 
the period when he essayed to produce work in the Gothic 
manner his results are distinétly unpleasing. I illustrate a 
chair which seems to indicate a transition between Chip- 
pendale’s better known and better liked style and the 
Gothic deviation. Though there is a Chinese suggestion on 
the cresting, the ornamentation is kept in due subjection 
and the result possesses a grace and beauty undeniable. 
We may all love the master’s swirling curves and the bold 
cabriole legs with the claw and ball feet. But here is a 
design undeniably enticing. 

* * * 


Altogether search for new fields of colle¢ting is fascinat- 
ing. It ought to be profitable when acollector gets there first. 
I was shown the other day an assemblage of nutcrackers 
of various periods and of many nations. The field was 
certainly new. Has any one among my readers any 
nutcrackers of exceptional originality? They are not 
always hinged; some are of wood with a screw like that on 
a carpenter’s bench and are surmounted by a grotesque 
figure. Indeed it is not always certain that possessors of 
old examples would even know that they were nutcrackers. 

Later I may have something to say about carved wooden 
bobbins used by old pillow lace makers in their cottage 
industry. In England in Buckinghamshire and in Devon 
there are some fine examples. I saw some collected from 
Malta and from Naples and the south of Italy which were 
delectable. 


*There seems ground for doubting this assumption.—Eb. 








Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


AnTIQuEs will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office, if possible, three weeks in advance of their scheduled occurrence. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Provipence, R. I. | 
The Rhode Island School of Design:— 
Mey 1-31. Early American furniture and portraits, in- 
cluding examples of Hadley and Conneéticut chests, desks, 
highboys, day beds, cradles, tables, etc.; also paintings by 
Stuart, Copley, Mason, Blackburn and others. 
Watersury, Conn. 
The Mattatuck Historical Society:— 
There will be an exhibition of early American glass during 
the months of July, August and | aptamer. Collectors 
who own interesting examples of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century glass are invited to co-operate, in order that this 
may be the outstanding exhibition of American glass this 
year. All communications should be addressed to Mr. 
Rawson W. Haddon at 119 West Main Street, Waterbury. 





When in (oncord, New Hampshire 


Mateat LYK RBY?’S  satwsteeer 
FEligh Grade Antiques 


Oxtp FurnITuRE # CHINA # GLASS 


Antique Paintings ‘Restored ms Pemarclpa-a 


European train- 
ing and American experience place them among the foremost 
workers in this line. No painting too torn, marred, or flaked to 
restore. Estimates furnished at the 


most moderate prices for the grade V. & H. STUDIO 


of work. References furnished. 78 W. 55th Street New York City 


Laces Objets d’-Art 
Hime. E€. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 








58 Garden Street Harrrorp, Conn. 





“TF a man can write a better book or make a better 

mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he build 
his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.” —Ratpn Waldo Emerson. 


F. C. POOLE, -Antigues 


BOND’S HILL, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Fancher’ s (olontal Shop 


In THE Historica OLD VILLAGE oF Goshen, N.Y. 
Fifty-four miles from New York City on the Trunk-line State Road 
to Buffalo you will find an excellent collection of Antiques, possibly 
not more than anywhere else but just as many and just as good. 


EveryYTHING GUARANTEED Been SELLING ANTIQUES 
GENUINELY OLD + SINCE IgoI 


ANDERSON and RUFLE 
Antique & Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs S mattresses 


30 Boy ston Sr. (usnu%in"os.) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Glass ,Brass& China,(olonial 8 Antique Furniture 


The Mohawk Antique Shop 


P. J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 














Sprine STREET, WilliamSown, Mass. 





“$2 29) 
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For highboys, lowboys, desks, chests of draw- 
ers, etc., are perfect copies of the best origi- 
nals in detail, design, workmanship and color 
and cannot be distinguished from the genuine. 
We make, match, repair or copy anything. 
v7, One piece or a thousand. 


WM. BALL & SONS, <-Malvern (See) Penna. 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street, New Haven, (onn. 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


PERSONALLY ACQUIRED ANTIQUES 


From the Early Settlements of New England 
Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps, Candlesticks 
Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs, Homespun Coverlets 
Copperplate Chintzes 


E. A. WIGGIN 


Opposit 
350 STATE STREET pot¢/ Rockingham PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


New England's Colonial and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 


Hookep Rucs WasHeED, REPAIRED 
AND WoveEN 


STEPHENS, Specialist 


gio NortH SHore Roan, Revere, Mass. 
Telephone, REVERE 1176-R 


MABEL K. ROGERS 


An odd, interesting shop with a small but choice collection of antiques 


Fewelry, Pottery and General Line 


Residence: 127 WATERMAN ST. Shop: 109 WATERMAN ST. 
PHONE ANGELL 2234 ProvipEnce, R. I. 


On Route 3 via Waterman Street to Boston or the Cape. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 
The Quaintest Antique Shop in New York (ity 
Hooked Rugs, Furniture, Mirrors, China 
Early Glass and Silver 


17 East E1GHTH STREET 


When in Los Angeles, California 
M. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 


At 2904-06 Los Fe.iz BouLevarD 
Mail address, Lock Box 6, Glendale, California Telephone, Lincoln 2828 


Welcomes Visitors, (olleétors , Dealers 


EXPERT RE-FINISHING, REPAIRING AND DECORATING 


On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 


Our HAND WROUGHT BRASSES 




















Telephone 
STUYVESANT 4804 





ee 









—- WILLIAM W. SPRAGUE 
ig M. S. SIMCOE, Successor 


2I BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


We decorate chairs and trays, 
_ regild mirrors, paint dials and 
ee =. glass panels forclocks and mirrors 





Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be Purchaseq 
through this magazine. Address Book Department 


WALLPAPER, Irs History, Desicn AnD Use: By Phyllis Ackerman. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company; 263 pages, 30 illus. Price, $3.50, is 
Bhigheon Miss Ackerman’s book on wallpaper appeared, the 
searcher after information on the history of wallpaper 
development was baffled by the virtual non-existence of an hi 
able and comprehensive treatise. One will find satisfa@ion ‘ 
Miss Ackerman’s book, therefore, for it takes up the whole sto 
of wallpaper from the very beginning, and tells in detail what is 
known of the early manufacturers. 

This is a history which it has been difficult to trace. It is amus. 
ing to read such anecdotes as that of Washington and Lafayette 
hanging wallpaper with their own hands, or Franklin writing 
instructions to his wife as to the latest styles in London. 

But this book is more than a history; it is a guide-book to the 
artist designer, to the student of interior decoration, and to the 
homemaker bent upon the improvement of her surroundings, 
The technical limitations of wallpaper designing are discussed 
in detail, showing processes of manufacture which govern the 
many elements of design. The important effect which color, text. 
ure and design of wallpaper have upon the appearance of a room 
is fully covered by Miss Ackerman. Wall hangings appropriate 
to different styles or “period rooms” are carefully described, 
One who is planning to build and has a leaning toward one ot 
another of the historical styles will, therefore, find many helpful 
suggestions as to proper wall coverings. 

One finds satisfaction in the new idea of interior decoration 
which Miss Ackerman champions. She deplores the generally 
accepted theory, which has dominated the last two or three dec- 
ades, that walls should be neutral, thus throwing undue te- 
sponsibility for decoration upon the furnishings and accessories 
of aroom. She would put pattern upon walls, making them in- 
teresting, buoyant and cheering. Against such pattern she would 
let furniture of dark woods sound the dignified note. The design 
may be formal or informal, but it must be artistic and well chosen 
for each particular room. We are stimulated by such an enlivened 
background, while the neutral grays and dingy browns to which 
we have become accustomed tend to soothe and lull us intoa 
stupor of inaction. 

One regrets that the book is not more fully illustrated, for a 
history of wallpaper seems incomplete without having its mate- 
rial represented pictorially. An interesting study might be made 
of the difference between wallpapers used by the nobility and 
those adopted by the great middle class. Fine mansions, public 
buildings and palaces of the past survive to tell one the story of 
ancient grandeur, yet the homes of the less well-to-do hold the 
greater interest; for in them we find reflected the general artisti< 
taste of a nation during its successive periods of development. 
The desire to see such illustrations—particularly of sample Amen- 
can papers—is the keener because one so heartily agrees with 
Miss Ackerman when she says: 

“Certainly no early American house, especially in the New 
England style, whether it be old or a modern copy, is perfect 
without some of the old-fashioned wallpapers. They complete 
the quaint and straightforward attraction of this style of archi- 
tecture, perfect the reproduction not only in historical accuracy 
but in spirit and character. They combine a naive interest with 
a sophisticated sense of decoration to make a wall finish that has 
at once individuality and wistful charm.” a 

W all Paper: Its Historyissufficiently indexed andis supplied with 
a brief bibliography, together with a list of early printers and deal- 
ers. As usual, footnotes, giving direct indication of the sources 0 
important information, are lacking. This fault of omission 1s [00 
common in books of this kind to call for specific criticism. It 1s, 
however, a defect that must be overcome in cases where there's 


any seeking after reputation for authoritative scholarship. 
ee 
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AUTHENTIC cANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hooxep Rucs, Grass, Cuina, PEwTeEr, FLasks 
Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The NYAN SHOP, 13 East 8th Street, N.Y. (ity 





oA ntigue Furniture and Furn ishings 


for country and shore homes including painted 
and curly maple pieces, glassware, lamps, 
pewter and andirons. 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 MAIN STREET EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





——— 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LINEN WHEEL 
Of Special Interest 


Sheraton bureaus, swell and straight front; beautiful curly 
maple, carved four-post beds; Dutch table, tavern table; 
Windsor chairs, secretaries, €9 many other interesting things. 


Cc. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro, N. H. 


ellie Spraque Lockwood 
ANTIQUES 
All Kinds Bought and Sold 


on the 


g WESTPORT AVENUE ( 0ston Post Read) NORWALK, CONN. 
TELEPHONE, Norwalk 845 


COLONIAL HOUSE open all the year round 


ANTIQUE ORIENTAL 
RUG CERTAINTY 


Because Persia is exhausted and other sources nearly so, resulting in importers not 
receiving 1% of former supply of antiques,and BECAUSE: through foresight based 
upon consular reports, 1 own a large stock of thick antiques, including Persians, 
you are invited to know these glories by writing for new descriptive list, prices 
at thelow. Read the list, note the credentials, indicate your preferences. 1 adhere 
to your requirements and pay express on approval, thus making your final selec- 
tions free of hypnotic salesmanship. My books show that my customers invariably 
buy more than they anticipated. 


L. B. LAWTON : : 


ANTIQUES 


We buy antiques of all kinds—OLD GOLD, SILVER, BROKEN 
JEWELRY anp DIAMONDS 
Parcel post packages paid for on same day received. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 
633 CHESTNUT ST. _— Established 1866 PHILA., PA. 








SKANEATELES, N.Y. 





WILLIAM B. MCCARTHY 
ANTIQUES 
30 Ho ..is Street, Boston 
Telephone, BEACH 4517 





Sup cACoDELs Historica (CHINTZ 
EARLY AMERICAN 


~; Paintings, Prints and Pottery se 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


6 West 28th Street NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 


E. M. HOWE CO. 


62 NORTH MAIN STREET IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
Early ecAmerican Furniture 


SERPENTINE AND SWELL-Front Bureaus Curty MapLe 
CueEst on FRAME :: HEPPLEWHITE CARD TABLES, mahog- 
any,with inlay :: SatINwoop SEWING TaBLE :: Ear.y 
WINDsoR AND BANISTER-BACK Cualrs, Efe. 








Residence, 170 Kinc Str EET 
Back of Strong Theatre 


GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 
APPRAISER 


The EVERETT ANTIQUE SHOP 
Open all Year Round 
W. C. EVERETT, Proprietor 


161 South Winooski Avenue BuRLINGTON, VERMONT 
Puone, 1746-J 





Y° Old (urtostty Shop 
(Occupies an entire building) 


Genuine ANTIQUES, OLD Giass, Cu1InA, SHAWLS 
AND Rucs, Potrery, FURNITURE 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. Drawings submitted. Open year round 


Joun C. Granam, 17LyndeStreet,Salem, Mass. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


JOS. FE. DORAN, %ntigues 


SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Main Hicuway BETWEEN Hotyoxe AND NortHampton Phone, Holyoke 824 
Specials—Pair Hepplewhite shield back chairs. Small block front 
bureau and butterfly-table in original condition. Highboys, desks, tables 
and chairs in great variety, and many choice pieces to select from. 


Fine line of bottles, lamps, glassware, etc. Photos sent on request. 





EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Mitocany sewing table with leaves, and mahogany chest of drawers (both in perfect 
4V4 condition’; set of six curly maple carved splat rush bottom chairs; child’s Empire rocker; 
farm-house cupboard; set of stencil chairs; pair of foot stools; Lowestoft tea pot, bowl, mug, 
and unusual fruit dish; pink lustre plates; rare gold lustre pitcher; set of eight cup plates (p. 46 H 
15“Sandwich Glass’’ by Lenore Wheeler Williams); also other fine pieces of furniture, Sand- 
wich and New England pressed glass, pewter, Sheffield plate, Tole ware, and china. 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 


256 Lexincton AVENUE NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 2991 





IF YOU WANT 


Early American Glass, Old Pewter, Old Lamps and Candlesticks, Mirrors, 
Chelsea Dishes, Staffordshire, Early Glazed: Pottery, Salt Glazed Pottery, Old 
Time Furniture, Bottles, Flasks, Brass and Copper Kettles, Old Cooking Utensils, 
Currier and Ives Prints, Miniatures, Jewelry, Old Bowls, Ivories, Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Candelabra. Call or Write 


S. ELIZABETH YORK—The Francis Nye House 


MARION ROAD, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 





NEAR 35TH STREET Spring 7315 On Main Road to Cape Cod. 
FRANK GARDNER HALE 
JEWELRY ENAMELS A ° Ww I L L, J A M S 


The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 


Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 


2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, DEWEY 1522M 


62 Ossininc Roap, PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. Telephone 211 Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Reproductions and Special Detail Work 


Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 


NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLD 








$231 
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Blue Hen Antique Shop 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison STREET, LowEL , Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4.Other hours by appointment 
TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 











The Handicraft Shop of Olivig 


Olivia Linens; Old Sampler Desi ns; C . 
Patterns; Footstool Tops; Applique Patchwak th 
and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked and 
Braided Rugs; Tufted and knotted Bedspreads; Hand 
woven Rugs, Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. : 


Antique Furniture and Glass 


firs. L. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GREENWICH, Cony 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) 





«Marblehead, Massachusetts 
ANTIQUES of/AMERICA 


at our home on Training Field Hill 
and the Workshop of Little Harbor 


H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 


ODD OLD BITS at the SHOP of 
WILLET SEAMAN 


Glass Chickens :: Curious plaster animals and birds from Pennsyl- 
vania :: Clay pots and mugs of rural origin :: Unusual bottles and 
flasks :: Unexpected furniture and ornaments :: Sandwich Glass. 


574 Lexington Avenue (etatnis) New York City 








Of Interest to (ollectors and Dealers: 


& ipwcee in search of antiques who are planning to visit New England this 
spring and summer will do well to get in touch with me. I know of more 
than 200 antique shops and places of antique interest within a radiys 
miles of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at your service a 
reasonable rates. Write for rates and dates open. 


Joun E. Sutiivan, 32 Sudan St., Dorchester, Mass, 


TELEPHONE COLUMBIA 9003-R 


of 150 
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WANT TO BUY -4# NT1IQ. UES 


Before selling yours see me. First or last is immaterial: 
but see me without fail. 


DANIEL F. MAGNE® 


Fountain Square (Telephone) | Hingham, Mass, 





H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HarvarD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


eAntigue Furniture « Brass 
cAntiques Restored 


HELEN ANNETTE and KATHERINE SKINNER 


McKEARIN 


A very nice assortment of EARLY AMERICAN Gass — Historica 
FLasks—SaAnpDwicuH Gtass, Cotorep Lamps AnD Canpie- 
sTICKS — Ear_y AMERICAN FURNITURE 

Everything we sell guaranteed to be as represented. 
735 MADISON AVENUE we we NEW YORK CITY 
Summer Shop, Hoosick Fatts, N. Y. 





CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED cANTIQUES 
338 Cumberland Ave., PoRTLAND, MAINE 


CREAMER’S SHOPS 


eAntiques 
In historic old Waldoboro, Maine 


On the Atlantic Highway, between Bath and Rockland 





Telephone, HAYMARKET 1751 M. Wesser, Manager 


New England Antique Shop 


(Under new management) 


HOW TO DOUBLE the 
VALUEYANTIQUES 


Have them Repaired by F. NOBLE CO., Repairers of Cu1na,Guass, Ivory, Ere, 


ANTIQUE F URNITURE Lost Parts RepLaceb. Vases Mountep INTO Lamps. 
HOOKED RUGS A SPECIALTY Antiques Sold at Low Prices: Lowestort, Silver & Copper Lustre, 
F. NOBLE CO. Historical Blue 96 LexincTON AVE. 
32 CHARLES STREET 23 BOSTON, MASS. EST. 30 YEARS Telephone Madison Sq. 2304 NEW YORK 





We invite collectors and those interested in antiques 
with a view to furnishing the home to visit our CHARLES 
STREET SToRE. They will find an especially large 
assortment of glass, besides furniture, ship models, prints, 
and paintings. 

THE MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP 


42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 


Goulding’s Antique Shop 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
Rare New England Antiques 


Concorp Roap — ONE-HALF MILE orF STATE RoaD 





THE WITCH HOUSE 
cAt Salem, Mass. 


-~-A shabby shop filled with treasures for 
the collector in search of anything old. 


Grace ATKINSON, Prop. 













eee The BANDBOX SHOP 


aA I Little Antique Tables 
Pree Il (Chintz & Chests Prints & Pewter 


LUCY ATWATER ROYCE 
33 LEWIS STREET, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The COLONIAL SHOP 
22-24 Nortu Water Sr., ACew Bedford, Mass. 


Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 


ANTIQUES—In large variety 


Windsor, Slat Back and Bannister Back Chairs; Tavern Tables; High and Low 
Post Beds; China Tea Sets and Partial Sets; China Plates Insets, Also odd pieces; 
Copper Lustre Pitchers; Sandwich Glass; Three mold and Stiegel Glass; Pewter, 


Items of Special Interest 


American Bannister Back Arm Chair, 4 Strip, All Turned Stretchers, 3 Plume 
Carving at Back, Arms Terminate in Bird’s Head and Beak — Two Small Tavern 
Tables—Pair |Windsor Side Chairs, Extra High Six Spindle Backs, Excellent 
Turnings—Child’s Bannister Back Rocker—Set Chelsea Dishes quite complete, 
Plates, 2 Sizes, Cups and Saucers, Cup Plates, Tea, Sugar, Creamer, Bowl, Grape 
Design, Unusual Blue Color—Gold Band Tea Set. 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


etc. 


sry 


Paintings eArmorial 
of Arms | Decorations 
in ANTIQUE REFINED 
TUDOR OR AND RicH 
MopeERN IN 
STYLES CoLors 





4S yw Armorial Insignias of your ancestors can become patrician 

decorations in your home. We can depict and paint correct copies 

of all Coats of Arms — Colonial American, British and European. 
Authenticity guaranteed Write for details. 


FOREST WHEATON 
Avenue. JOHN WILLIAM JAMESON yLiINoIs 





BR ASSES 
Old Furniture 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate. 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, Conn. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


HAS OPENED A LARGE ROOM DEVOTED TO 


Early American Furniture 
Corner Cupboards, large and small; Tavern 


Tables; Ship Pictures and Ship Models; Hooked 
Rugs. A rare early 17th century Day Bed is 
also now on display. 


QUEEN ANNE CORNERS 


cAccord, Massachusetts 
Inland State Road — half ay between Plymouth and Boston 





C.F. LIBBIE & CO. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


(Book Auctioneers for Over Forty Years) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 
BOSTON 


Specialists in Early Western Travels and Voyages, Indian 
History, American Revolution, Naval History and 
Biography, South Sea Voyages, Whaling, 

Early New England Town Histories 
and Genealogies, etc. 


Large or small lots of books purchased for cash. 
Appraisals made for probate, income tax or insurance. 


OpD amd UNUSUAL THINGS 


THINGS THAT CAN’T BE FOUND EVERYWHERE 


Maybe the very CHAIR, PlEcE oF PEWTER, CHINA, 
Grass, IRON oR TIN you want 


FoLLow THE TREASURE CHART 


TO A WONDERFUL OLD PANELLED HOUSE 
AN HISTORICAL GEM 


THE TOWNSEND-SWEETSER PLACE 
LYNNFIELD CENTRE, MASS. 


WHETHER YOU BUY OR NOT YOU’RE WELCOME—AND I 
KNOW YOU’LL BE GLAD YOU CAME 


Open May 6th 


SAMUEL TEMPLE 














On view at all times, a large 
collection of fine 


HOOKED RUGS 


in a great variety of colors 
and designs. 

Dealers alive to the increased 
interest in hooked rugs and the 
expanding market will write for 
my list at once or ask me to ship 
on approval. 


A few very choice rugs for collectors’ 
trade only. 


L. DAVID 


147 CHARLES STREET, BosTon 

















ANTIQUES 


Fitstorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East Provipence,R. I. 
Telephone, East Providence 130-R 





~$233)- 
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Marion A. Greene 
Master (raftsman 


& 





Oldfaskioned ‘jf Old 
Trays Designs 
Restored Reproduced 


Studio at Elmerest 
30 Exim STREET WorcessTER, Mass. 











LAWRENCE HYAMS & Co, 


(Formerly with M. Stacx & Co.) 


We have the Largest and Most Complete Stoch of 
Antiques in (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andiro 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, Etc, 


Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection cordially invited, 


643-645 SourH WaBasH AVENUE, CuIcaco, I11, 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 
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William K. Mackay Company 
eAuctioneers & Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) TeLepHoNe, Congress 1593 


(olle tions of Antiques and all kinds of household 


furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 





YE BRADFORD ARMS 
cAntique Shop 


59 Court Street Ptymourn, Mass. 


TELEPHONE 446 


Opens May Ist, 1923 
Pinkham fies Rugs 


“The kind our great-grandmothers 









used tognake” 

™ Our service offers exact reproductions of - 
the quaint Colonial Rugs in rounds and 
ovals in any design and colorings you require. Adapt- 
able to any environment; durable for strenuous wear; 
artistic enough to satisfy the most discriminating. New 
woolen materials; fast dyed; hand braided and sewed. 
Ask your dealers or write direct for color sketches. We 
enjoy telling the story of our business, may we tell you? 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
27 Maroina Roap, Portianp, Maing, U.S. A. 
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J. S. METCALFE 


Antiques, Furniture 


Works of Art, Exe. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 





Warrington, England 


Ig MINUTES FROM 23 MINUTES FROM 25 MINUTES FROM 
MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL CHESTER 





HERE is a good antique store in the above town, 

The proprietor will welcome any American callers. 
He has no reproduétions, no fakes, no rubbish. Genuine 
goods only, at reasonable prices. 


MAKE A NOTE OF IT AND CALL 


H. STUART PAG® 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


129 BRIDGE STREET WARRINGTON 








ALSOP ana BISSELL 


Antique Furniture, Mirrors 
(‘hina and Glass 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 
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Fust ‘Recewved 


eA number of tine 
old gilt Window 
Cornices to be sold 
at most reasonable 
prices 


Further in iformation 
upon request 


? 
Georce W. ‘Reynops 


1742 M Srrzet, N.W. 
Washington, D. (. 


Antiques cArt Treasures 





1923 





io SIOWELL'S 
Imported French (lock Set 








Clock Department Other Imported 
on Second Clocks &§ Clock Sets 
Floor bal Ll $40 to $200 


i 





Clock case is of white marble artistically mounted with gilt bronze 
and stands 1834 in. high. Fitted with 8-day, hour and half hour striking, 
French pendulum movement, rose garland porcelain dial with gold 
serpentine hands. Urn shaped side ornaments are of white 
marble to match clock, 12 in. high. Price, complete set, $ I 2500 









@ 
Jewelers for over 100 years 


24 WinTER St., Boston 














Antiques 


TRENTON 
New Fersey 
D 


E have on display in our Show 
Rooms and Art Galleries the most 
comprehensive collection of Antiques 


in the State of New Jersey—which can be 
inspected or purchased at 


Private Sale 


ARE judgment backed by 35 years of 
experience in this business assures 


connoisseurs and collectors on tour 
thru this historical city of an unusual oppor- 
tunity of viewing some worthy specimens in 
furniture, bric-a-brac, engravings, etc. There 
are Mahogany and Walnut Highboys, Empire 
and Colonial Chests of drawers, Bookcase- 
Secretaries, Martha Washington Sewing 
Tables, Windsor Chairs, old Gateleg Table 
(18th century), Colonial Mirrors, Ladder-back 
Rockers, Candelabras, Sandwich glass, Lustre 
pieces in Pitchers, Cups and Saucers, Sheraton 


Sideboard, etc. 
IMPORTANT 


We are specializing in Oriental Rugs 
and have on hand a wonderful variety of 
the best weaves in sizes ranging from the 
smallest to the largest. 


ee 
REID'S 
Antique & Art Galleries 


27-29 AO. Warren Street 
32-34 (hancery Lane 


TRENTON # NEW JERSEY 
H. M. REID, AucrionEER 
































eArtbrass Door Knockers 


RE made of solid brass, finely modeled and 

faithfully reproduced from the, famous origi- 

nal historic designs inspired by the genius of 
ancient craftsmanship. 

Artsrass Knockers include so large a variety 
of designs of the various periods that selections 
can be made to harmonize with any type of archi- 
tecture or hardware. 

Interesting Door Knocker Catalog illustrating 
fifty-four famous designs upon request. 


+ 
Art Brass Company, Inc. 





CONCORD 
AAS a as ee 
7% 4% inc ¥% inches 


Sent prepaid to to any ad- 299 East 134th Street (Dept. 45) NEw YORK 


$7.00 


dress upon receipt 


of price. Also makers of the Famous S AN-O-L.A Bath Room Accessories 





Hartow & How Lanp 


282 DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON 


| 
Rare examples of ENGuish, Irisu and | 
AMERICAN GLass : 
MapLe FurniturE SHEFFIELD Pilate Cutng 
WE SHALL OPEN 


Tue Duxsury SHop about Fune ist 





Tue FIRST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


COLONIAL LIGHTING 


By ARTHUR H. Haywarp 


A History oF THE DeveLopMENT oF LicHTING Devices IN AMERICA 
Illustrated with 114 half-tone plates showing over 400 specimens. 
Ready early in Fune. Price, $5.00 


A Special Edition of 110 copies: printed on Arches handmade 
paper, bound in Japanese vellum, $25.00 per copy. 
Advance subscriptions solicited. 


PUBLISHED BY 
B. J. BRIMMER COMPANY 


79 MYRTLE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


ANTIQUE POST BEDS 


CORRECTLY FITTED WITH 


Box Springs & Mattresses 


© ye special box spring comes to outer edge of side rail and 
only two inches above the rail, cut out corner for foot 
No support irons required. We have fitted hundreds of 
with springs and mattresses— we know how to fit yours. 
Measure the length of side rail, the length of end rail and give 
square of foot post. Enclose check with order and we ship 
within six days. 


Special Box Spring, $30. Silk Floss Mattress, $27 
Davis ANTIQUE SHOP, Lyme, (Conn, 





eA Shop 


with thousands of things 


Rare SPECIMENS for CoLLECTOoRS 
UsEFUL ARTICLES for the HomrE 
It would please us greatly to have you visit our shop 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Locust 3981 





Inquire of 
Miss STeTson, ANTIQVITY SHOP 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
Concerning a Co/ontal Hause, suit- 
able for summer or permanent 
home. Fine carved mantels, doors, 
and other interior finish. Beautiful 


location. 





KATHERINE N. LORING 


announces the opening of 


“The Tiniest Gallery’ 


where she will exhibit 
selected small groups of 


PAINTINGS :: MINOR SCULP- 
TURE :: PRINTS :: ETCHINGS 


THE OLp Hat, Wayland, Mass 








MAT TAPOISETI 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MAIN STREET ¢ TEL. CONN. 


T ea—eAntiques—H. andicrafis 


MRS. HINDLE’S SHOP 
BITTER-SWEET SHOP 
ALLANTUS TEA ROOM _ 
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EDITH RAND+ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
161 West 72ND STREET, NEw York City Telephone, Columbus 8585 













































ig very attractive both for use and 


‘Pewter decoration in the summer home. 


We have CHARGERS, PLtates, Bows, Porrincers, Lamps, Foop Cans, Hor DisHEs AND MANY 
SPECIAL PIECES—SOME OF THEM OF NOTABLE RARITY—IN 





American, English and (Continental Pewter 















For Many Generations 


the group of furniture here pictured has been a carefully cherished family 
possession. Special circumstances now justify its sale. 

In addition to the items shown are two Phyfe type Hall Tables; a claw and 
ball foot mahogany Desk; a Virginia red walnut Low Boy, of unusually 
graceful design; some Mirrors—one of large size for a public room; two 
Crystal Chandeliers, and an imported Louis XVI Drawing Room Set, uphol- 
stered in satin brocade. 
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Inspection, 
between 
the hours of 
IO and 4, 
daily, 
is invited 


? 


For Sale by JAMES E. STUART, 31 Howard St., BosToNn | 


WALLACE NUT TING 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
R. NUTTING will buy the following articles: court cupboard with the upper portion splayed; 


A very heavy Brewster Chair (alight one a six back chair; a carved spoon rack; a cabinet 
would not be considered); very unusual American of oak with drawers inside the doors; a gate-leg 
iron hinges or latches; a little chest-on-frame; a_ table containing balls on the feet. 


ALL THE ABOVE MUST BE AMERICAN 











ON CHARLES STREET 


May 7th & Following Days 
— F— 
i dau building where I have stored my 
antiques — the accumulation of years — 
has been sold. I am obliged to vacate the 
premises by May 15. 

For that reason I am offering for sale at 
auction my complete stock of antiques in the 
rough. 

It contains a great number and variety of 
high boys, low boys, side boards, bureaus, chairs, 
sofas, secretaries, cupboards, and other early 
American furniture. 

An excellent opportunity for choice pur- 
chases. 


May 7,8& 9 The Hour, 10.30 A.M. 
The Place 


A. RUBIN, 127 Cuar es STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 















BOX TOILET MIRROR 28th Century 





N outstanding feature of my 

collection is the well main- 
tained balance between large pieces 
and small. The seeker for minor 
objects of furniture and decoration, 
for old glass and china, will find 
as much satisfaction here as the 
collector of more imposing items. 


WILBUR H. HAGGETT. 


6 Nortu STREET Salem, Mass, 

























Old ‘Utolins for 
Young Musicians 


O greater mistake can 

be made than that of 
Starting a young vio- 
linist with an inferior 
instrument, in the be- 
lief that it will do well 
enough for a begin- 
ning. 

Ta&Ste is formed from the 
outset and depends largely on the 
quality of the first inStrument used. 

Yet quality need not imply excessive ex- 
penditure. Our catalogue lists excel- 
lent violins, mellowed by a century's 
use, as low as $50. 


Write us of your requirements. 


LYON & HEALY 


62-95 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 























Carvep Oak CupBoarD, Flemish 17th Century 
in original condition ; 
An example from our first floor Show Room 
of Early English and Continental Furniture 


The COLONY SHOP 
GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 























Exhibition of Early American Furniture 
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STATE SECRETS 


The Book Department is planning to publish a list 
of books for collectors—books that tell about 
china, glass, furniture, and general collecting. 


Do You (are for Such a List ? 


The first one hundred persons who send their 
names (accompanied by ten cents in stamps) 
during May, will receive a list without further 


fuss in June. 
Book Department, ANTIQUES, Boston 
683 ATLANTIC AVENUE 


SOUTH SUDBURY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston-NEw YorK STATE RoapD 





20 miles west of Boston 


sane FOR 
DEALER 


Just as released by 


Some Otp New ENGLAND Family 


MUSEUM COLLECTOR 





E have 

many de- 
signs in matched 
sets of goblets, 
decanters, sugar 
and cream set, 
sauce dishes and 
the like, but we 


graphed), complete, 23.50 








Our ANTIQUE Room 


Is RECOGNIZED AS HEADQUARTERS FOR MORE 
THAN 400 PATTERNS OF 


Sandw ich Glass 





(1) Three pieces of Ball and Fan Design, spoon holder, 
sugar bowl and cream pitcher, complete, 12.50 
(2) Five pieces of Lion Design (open compote not photo- 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


BOSTON 


rat 






3 gestae 
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Some New Arrivals 
Sd 





SMALL DouBLe SwELL Manocany Bureau with old 
brasses, in beautiful condition. 





eer ee 
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Brrcu Desk restored in natural color. 







LarcE FINE SHERATON Sora, reeded legs and posts. 
Refinished. 








Aaron WitiarD Banjo Chock, original condition 
and pictures. 







CLAW AND BALL Foot MaAnocany Drop LEAF TABLE 
45 by 44 inches. 


Music Box plays eight tunes; fine condition. 







SHERATON Carp TaBLE—a beauty. Satinwood inlay. 






SomE Rare OL_p AMERICAN HAMMERED SILVERWARE, 
before 1800. 







Many other things 
+ 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Phone Haymarket 0259 
















continually pick. 
up, also, odd bits 
that are con- 
stantly sought 
by our custom- 

ers to fill in 
groups of family 
glass. 


(3) Horn of Plenty Compote, 
medium size, 16.00 

(4) Hobnail Pattern Compote, 
smaller size, 10.00 














On Free Public Exhibition 
from Saturday, May 12th 










AMERICAN, ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
NAVAL AND MARINE 


PRINTS aud PAINTINGS 


OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


AND 


A COLLECTION OF THIRTY-FOUR 
SHIP MODELS 


THE ABOVE INCLUDING THE 
MAJOR PORTION OF THE 
COLLECTION OF 


Mr. EUGENE S. WILLARD 





Mdensioens Desk 
60’’ wide, 24’’ high 


oo noteworthy in our shop at present is 

our collection of chairs. There is a large and varied 
assortment of Windsors in sets, ladder back side and 
arm chairs, banister side and arm chairs, fiddle back 
chairs in singles or sets, Hitchcock chairs in sets, painted 
sets, Queen Anne arm and side, chairs, wing chairs, 
arrow backs, and others. 






CuiLp’s Arm CHAIR 











Correspondence regarding these pieces and others in 
a remarkably varied collection is invited. We will be 
glad to have you call when you are in the neighborhood. 


+ 


The WessTeR PLace ANTIQUE SHOP 
& Tra Room 



















on the Daniel Webster Highway at Frankiin, New Hampsuire. of NEW YORK 
icra cela seed WITH ADDITIONS FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES 


LIVERPOOL WARE 


WITH SHIP DECORATION 
ARMS & ARMOR ts BRONZES 










MARBLE SCULPTURE 
AND 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS 

Vasery of TOILET SETS | | eT ae 

‘in old shapes and decorations 
suited for placing on old wash To be Sold by —Au€tion : 
Stands in Colonial and Victorian Wednesday Evening, May 16th 

rooms at 8.15 at 
SEVEN FLoors DEvoTED TO THE 






(hina and Glass 


ILapan oY ROLE. 


15 East 56th Street New York City 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


(MitcHe.Lt KEnnERLEY, President) 
Park AVENUE €& Firry-NINTH STREET 


New York 

























Martha” Haas Reeves 


OFFERS 
FOR SALE 


This 


Original 


Condition 


1807 RANSTEAD STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


eAnother One of Our Specialties 


HOW OFTEN DOES A GOOD INTERIOR, FURNISHED 
WITH AMERICAN FURNITURE, LACK JUST 
A TOUCH OF SOME SMALL DETAIL 
TO MAKE IT PERFECT! 


AMERICAN FARM SCENES 2 By N. Currier 


Larce Print 1n Beautirut Coiors 


Old American Prints in Color Are the Answer 


Several hundred and many subjects to sele&t from. Some 
in the original Gilt, Mahogany and Walnut frames 


FRED J. PETERS 


Early American & English Furniture & Contemporary Embellishments 
384-386 Broapway (Mutay) FLusuine, Lone Istanp 
Telephone: Fiusuinc 0554—-W 


? 
HIS old mansion in 
Chesterfield County 
houses one of the finest 
collections of genuine an- 
tiques in this country. On 
the main highway from 
New York to Florida. 
It would be a pleasure 
to show you through. 


- 
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Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


THE CLEARING HO 


may arise. 





USE 





readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstanding that 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sub. 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum ch x 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, and send 
check with copy. Where requested, Antiques will prepare copy. Co 
must be in by the 20th of the month. —— 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed b 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of Avveiae 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. , 





WANTED 


GLASS CUP-PLATES; paper weights; American 
flasks; Sandwich and Stiegel glass, quilted and 
ribbed pattern of early American blown glass. 
Jos. YarcER, 1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





AN ABSOLUTELY GENUINE two-drawer Hadley 
chest in splendid condition. May be seen by ap- 
pointment, $1,000. Mrs. B. L. Gates, The Oaks 
Hotel, Springfield, Mass. 


CHIPPENDALE LOWBOY, with cabriole legs, ball 
and claw feet, original handles; very handeome 
carved shell in center. Price $2,000, Photograph 
and further information on request. No. 302, f 





ANTIQUE GLASS and furniture, Mrs. Cxark’s 
Suop, Eighth Street, near Union Street, New 
Bedford, Mass. 





HORSE PICTURES. Paintings of early American 
horses, preferably signed E. Troye. No. 281. 


ONE BRASS HANDLE, large eagle head in center 
of plate; two posts and two pulls for other odd 
handles. Mrs. James L. Carrick, Georgetown, 
Kentucky. 


WING CHAIRS; tall back mahogany dining chairs; 
arm chairs; slender four poster; hooked rugs. 
Photographs where possible. No. 3o1. 


COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York City. 

ANYTHING PRINTED in or relating to Boston and 
Cambridge—pamphlets; books; pictures; acts; 
laws; resolves; papers; handbills; letters, and any- 
thing of this nature that is old, odd, or curious. 
Send for Want List. G. A. Jackson, 106 Pemberton 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tions, Travels; also printed single sheets; old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail, Cuartes F. HeEarTMEN, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 

ANTIQUES WANTED, furniture; banjo clocks; 
glass; historical flasks; chintz; samplers; racing 
prints; anything antique. KATHERINE WILLIS, 272 
Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 

RED JACKET, Clipper Ship, prints or lithographs 
of. Write stating price. CRANE, in care of ANTIQUES. 

SCHOOL MAN and wife, particularly interested in 
antiques, would like place for summer in country. 
Selling, or museum care. Best references. No. 297. 

PICTURES TO PAINT ON GLASS for old mirrors 
and clocks. My pictures cannot be told from old 
ones. Price reasonable. F. E. Woopman, 217 Pine 
Street, Bangor, Maine. 

ANYTHING IN PINK LUSTRE or Lowestoft tea 
sets and odd pieces. Liverpool china; pitchers; 
plates; bowls. No. 308. 


FOR SALE 


‘OLD ENGLISH LACQUER CHEST with two 
drawers at bottom, body-color antique brownish 
yellow with flower panels on front, top and sides. 
The entire chest is embossed with a leaf design and 
is very beautiful. Size 50” long, 26” tall, 21’ wide, 
in perfect condition. Price, $80. JosepH Lacey, 
1034 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












































GLASS CUP-PLATES, historical and conventional 
plates, American glass, and bottles, blue Wash- 
ington quart flasks; Stiegel glass. JosepH YAEGER, 
1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





RARE OLD DOLL INCH LONG JOINTED, china 
head, over one hundred years old colleétor’s piece, 
in old glass topped box. M. W. H. Box, 462, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 





ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 


WOODMONT INN, Antique Shop; a_ delightful 
motor inn, filled with personally collected antiques; 
furniture; glass; Lowestoft; pewter; Paisley shawls; 
early pine hanging cupboard; Heart and Crown 
chair; Baxter, Currier prints. WooDMONT ON THE 
Sounp, Connecticut. Phone Milford 624-2. 


VERY UNUSUAL STUDIO, containing many rare 
and beautiful things. Located in South; has 
established wealthy clientele. Price, $2,000. Write 
for further particulars. Maupe Po.tarp Hutt, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

CURLY MAPLE Hepplewhite sideboard; large 
mahogany Chippendale mirror; gold leaf mirrors; 
oval, upright and triple; Empire sideboard; Hepple- 
white, Chippendale and Sheraton drop leaf tables 
in mahogany and cherry; collection Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton slant top desks; very 
rare English Sheraton arm chair, inlaid with 
ivory (a museum piece); high and lowpost beds in 
mahogany and maple; hooked rugs; china; pressed 
glass and pewter. Hati’s ANTIQUE STUDIO, 44 
Allen Street, 17 Wadsworth Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT; rare old glass; 
pewter; brasses; prints; looking glasses; Belleek; 
Wedgwood; Bow; Chelsea and Staffordshire china; 
furniture; etc. Mr. and Mrs. Georce PARKER 
Bo.tes, Jr., 35 Atkinson Street 


DEALERS ATTENTION! Have large quantity of 
American pressed and blown glass; Stiegel, Sand- 
wich, Wistarburg, Bristol; flasks; colored lamps; 
candlesticks; cup-plates; salts; paper weights; 
early pewter; needlepoint pictures; bell pulls; 
Paisley shawls; ship models and pictures; Stafford- 
shire, Dresden, etc. Do my own canvassing and 
sell only to dealers. Epwarp MILLER, 311 East 
56th Street, New York City. 


FINE LINEN TABLECLOTH, 5’9’x8’4”; woven 
prior to 1812, fine condition. In center is large de- 
sign ot eagle holding arrows. E Pluribus unum at 
top, We offer peace—Ready for war at the bottom, 
price $100. Mrs. Crements, 17 East 8th Street, 
N. Y. City. 


BOOKS; bottles; brasses; cup-plates; compotes; 
chintz; furniture; flips; flagons; lamps; linen; 
lustre; pewter; pictures; pottery. A little of every- 
thing for antique fanatics. Jutia D. S. Snow, 277 
Federal Street, Greenfield, Mass. 

BLUE LAFAYETTE BOAT SALT, a marked piece 

of Sandwich glass from private collection. Shown 

by appointment at 103 Waverly Place, apartment 

318, New York City. 

CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS, one arm and two side, 

English ladder-back. Photographs on request. 

Oxp Vircinia Suop, 816 Connecticut Avenue, 

Washington, D. C. 

VENETIAN CREDENZA, walnut, circa 1650, rare 

and beautiful piece. Unquestionable authenticity. 

Hartow & How ann, 282 Dartmouth Street, 

Boston 





























SMALL ANTIQUE MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD 
46 inches long, 37 inches high, 20 inches wide, in 
good condition, pineapple carving on sides, $65 
A. E. GuerBer, 31 Oakwood Avenue, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


COLONIAL FAN-LIGHT DOORWAY complete; 
urn fan-light; four fluted pilaster; paneled door 
with original lock. Price $200, crated. No. 299. 


COLONIAL ANTIQUES; furniture; glass; quilts; 
rugs, mirrors; cup-plates; ornaments; embroider. 
ies; jewelry; and unusual things. Minnie M, Wu- 
L1AMS, 128 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass. 


CONVEX MIRROR, similar to one in Lure of the 
Antique page 169; early English gate-leg table in 
oak; mahogany console tables. Tell us your wants, 
as we carry one of the largest stocks of genuine 
antiques in the state. Hati’s Antique Stupio, 
44 Allen Street, 17 Wadsworth Street, Buffalo, 

ex. 

COPPER LUSTER PITCHERS, pair, perfec con- 
dition, height 832”, unusual design, very charm- 
ing decorations of raised flowers in color, on a 
wide blue band. $95. A. L. Curtis, Harrington 
Park, New Jersey. 

FLUTED LEG SHERATON STAND; pussy-foot 
maple table (restored); 8” light green blown bottle, 
Mrs. Louis A. PHELps, 21 Union Street, Green- 
field, Mass. 

FRANKLIN STUDIO, antiques, 1124 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 14 rooms filled with 
antiques. Among other things, 75 lamps and 
giant set of Lowestoft china. 

SHERATON SIDEBOARD; Windsor slatback 
chairs; Hepplewhite table; maple lowboy card 
tables; ottomans; looking glasses; glassware; 
paperweights; fireplace furnishings. BELLE Barker, 
49 Carlisle Street, Springfield, Mass. 

SHEFFIELD PLATE candelabra; set of four candle- 
sticks; pair of desk sconces, rare; some interesting 
china tea sets. Harrow & How ann, 282 Dart- 
mouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEPPLEWHITE BUTLER’S SIDEBOARD, 
cherry heavily inlaid, very fine original condition; 
also curly cherry and bird’s-eye maple card table. 
Cuarotte S. Jounston, 118 Main Street, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 

THE SERVICES OF A CAR, and of a chauffeur 
who knows more than 200 antique shops and 
places of antique interest within a radius of 150 
miles of Boston; rates and dates open on request. 
Joun E. Sutivan, 32 Sudan Street, Dorchester. 
Tel. Columbia g003-R. 


OLD TIME THINGS; antiques four generations; 
gate-leg tip-turn; Dutch foot tables; chints; 
prints; courting mirrors, etc.; Sandwich glass. 
Hore Ives Coxtins, Redhurst, Branford, Conm- 
eécticut. Boston Post Road, (8 miles east of New 
Haven.) 

ONE COPY, Pictures of Early New York om Dark 
Blue Staffordshire Pottery, by Halsey. $55- R. C. 
Martin, 828 James Street, Syracuse, New 












































SHIP MODEL, old Salem square rigger; old fans; 
colored glass. OLp Satem Corner Stupio, Hamil- 
ton Hall, Chestnut Street, Salem, Massachusetts. 





OLD SOUMAC RUG, 54x12 fine condition 4 
beautiful colors, $250. H. B. Perry, Harvard Fi, 


Worcester, Mass. 
——— 
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HISTORICAL BOTTLES; cup-plates; Sitegel and 
Sandwich salts and plates; old glass. Richard 
Norris, Falls Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 





vania. 
GLASS CUP-PLATES, historical and conventional 
today plates; American glass and bottle blue Wash- 
ington quart flasks; Stiegel glass. JosepH YAEGER, 


i nS ae 
1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LOVELY ANTIQUES, perfect condition; four 
shield back Hepplewhite chairs, 2 arm—2 side. 
$500 for sets Hepplewhite chest of drawers, inlaid, 
original handles, French feet, $125; Hepplewhite 
card table inlaid, $100; Martha Washington sewing 
table, one large compartment, one drawer, top lifts 
compartments beneath, $75. No. 298. 

MUSEUMS, ATTENTION. Especially fine speci- 
mens (two) early fireplace backs, dated 1764, 
maker’s name, Reding Furnace. Desirable fireplace 
furnishings, early dated pieces; set of six beauti- 
fully decorated rush-bottomed chairs; set of six 
Windsor side chairs, $55; set of six Windsors, 
including arm chair, $75; fine maple field bed, 
complete, lower posts rope turnings; early wing 
chair, especially fine “lines.” KatuarineE WILLIs, 
272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, New York. 

POSTMARKS, collection of nearly 2,000, domestic 
and foreign, $5; also 300 monograms of hotels, 
clubs, etc. $5. Good for children. Emma G. Firts, 
sg Winter Street, Orange, Mass. 

GLASS CUP-PLATES. Book 192 illustrations 
bound in cloth. $5. By Cuas. Burns, 8769 Sutphin 
Road, Jamaica, New York. 














crystal, sapphire, blue amber, annagreen, amethyst, 
purple, red, star prisms, Colonial English prisms 
on hand. BoxiEen’s ANTIQUE CuRIosiITY SHoP, 80 
Munroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


x46’, 30’ high. Bought in Yorkshire, 1910. Prob- 
ably not original cover Photograph. Apply. Mrs. 
Watuis E. Howe, 56 Keene Street, Providence, 
R. I. 





POMPERANG ANTIQUE SHOP, early New 
England furniture; glass; china; five-legged high- 
boy, 1670; gate-leg table; butterfly table; chest- 
on-chest; New Hampsire, Chippendale mirrors. 


Woopsury, Connecticut. (Next door Curtis 
Hotel). 


RARE APOSTLE PITCHER, Don Quixote glass 
plate (Sancho Panza and Dapple) 6” diameter; 
Venus and Cupid pitcher (9” high), plate (1132”” 
diameter) perfeé& condition; Rockingham cow 
creamer; pair blue and white opaque dolphins. 
Farmincton Stupios, Farmington, Conneéticut. 


SET WINDSOR CHAIRS, five side, one arm, 9 
spindle, bowbacks, $200; mahogany shaving stand, 
two drawers, swell front, line inlay, refinished, $28; 
pair fine etched sperm whale teeth, mounted, with 
history $25; tall heavy Bohemian glass pitcher, 
$15; four deep blue china Formosa plates $7; tea 
caddy, rosewood, inlaid, three decorated canister, 
interior, $15; brown Dutchman flask, $8; amber 
Fische bitters fish flash, $8.50; fluid lamps $4 to 
$9. (Dealers welcome). Kerns Art Suop, 1725 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EARLY AMERICAN PINE MIRROR, period 
about 1725; carved and gilded urn with sprays of 
flowers; Wedgwood placque gold and blue, original 
beveled glass. No. 303. 


DOUBLE STEEPLE GOTHIC CLOCK, eight day, 
brass works; also old mahogany mirror, cut and 
scalloped frame with gold eagle. No. 304. 


EARLY FAN light for doorway, width, 4514”, 
height, 2334”, has the old glasses, good condition. 
No. 305. 

TWO SCALLOPED IRON TRAYS, decoration on 
one, peacock standing on log, done in gold and 
colors; the other gold and pearl inlay around edge. 
No. 306. 


MAHOGANY BLOCK FRONT DESK in fine 
condition, mahogany Sheraton sofa frame, au- 
thentic antiques. Mrs. A. U. Dittey, 101 Park Av., 
New York City. 

EARLY AMERICAN PINE CORNER CUP- 
BOARD, H hinges, chest, desk, chest-on-chest. 


Maupe Po.rarp Hutt, 15 E. Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Va. 




















DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS; Chelsea tea set; 
pink lustre; anchor cup-plate; brace back Windsors 
and many choice pieces of maple and mahogany 
furniture. Mary H. Dopce, Pawling, New York. 











LANDING OF LAFAYETTE snuff box; very fine 
Battersea patch box; some nice pewter; Flora 
Temple flask, “Henry Clay” Paul Revere lantern. 
No. 307. 











COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 





CALIFORNIA 
O'HARA & LIVERMORE, INC., 50 South Euclid 
Ave., Pasadena. General line. 
*M. A. LOOSE, 4122 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 
*ALSOP & BISSELL, Main St., Farmington. 
*MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm St., West 
Haven. 
*D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Ave., Norwalk. 
*THE BAND BOX (Lucy A. Royce), 33 Lewis St., 
Hartford. 
*A. E. CAROLL, 735 Main St., East Hartford. 
*DAVIS FURNITURE SHOP, Lyme 
*A, H. EATON, Collinsville—Brasses. 
‘NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9 Westport 
Ave., Norwalk. 
*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 
*MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden St., Hartford. 
*MRS. L. A. VERNON, 12 West Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich. 
ILLINOIS 
*LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO., 643-645 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 
‘LYON AND HEALY, 61-84 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago—Old violins. 
‘JOHN W. JAMESON, 311 W. Forest Ave., Whea- 
ton. 
MAINE 
“CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland. 
*W. W. CREAMER, Waldoboro. 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, W. Broad- 
way and Union Street, Bangor. 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, 10 Spring 
Street, Brunswick. General line. 


i, MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDERSON & RUFLE, 30 Boylston St., Cam- 

‘ bridge—Repairers and general line. 

yo agg SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 
ediord, 


jap ea ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison St., 
well. 
*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 

» 59 Beacon St., Boston. 
"BROOKS REED GALLERY, INC., 19 Arlington 
? St., Boston. 
R, W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 

Pairer of rugs, 


(‘ee 





MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth St., New Bedford— 
General line. 
EMMA A. CUMMINGS, Washington St., Hanson 
—General line. 
*LEON DAVID, 147 Charles St., Boston Hooked 
rugs 
A. L. DEAN COMPANY, 60 Harrison Avenue, 
Taunton. General line. 
*JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke. 
*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut St., Boston 
—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury. 
*MARION A. GREENE, 30 Elm St., Worcester— 
Restoring and reproducing of lacquered trays. 
HELEN C. HAGAR, 6 North Street, Salem, 

expert in reproducing old stencil designs. 

*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North St.. Salem. 

*FRANK G. HALE, 2 Park Sq., Boston—Antique 
jewelry. 

*E. M. HOWE CO., 62 North Main St., Ipswich. 

*HARLOW & HOWLAND, 282 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston. 

*DANIEL F. MAGNER, Fountain Sq. Hingham. 

*JORDAN MARSH CO., Washington St., Boston. 

*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 

*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 

*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land. 

*MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 Charles St., Boston. 

*WM K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Audtioneers and Appraisers. 

*J. S. METCALFE, North and Federal St., Salem. 

*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring St., 
Williamstown. 

*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont St., 
Boston—Old Violins, Violas, and ’Cellos. 

*NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, 32 Charles 
St., Boston 

*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center,— 
Consultant on Early American Furniture. 

*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 30 Hollis St., Boston. 

*F. C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester. 

*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Accord. 

LOUISE R. READER, 216 Appleton St., Lowell— 

General line. 

*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington St., South 
Braintree—General line. 

*I. SACK, 85 Charles St., Boston. 





*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard St., Brookline. 
*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont St., 
Boston. 
*SPRIGING & WILLIAMS, Training Field Hill and 
Workshop of Little Harbor, Marblehead. 
*SIMON STEPHENS, gto North Shore Road, Re- 
vere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 
*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 
bury. 
*WM. W. SPRAGUE, 21 Bromfield St., Boston— 
Hand painted dials and glass panels. 
*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water St., 
New Bedford. 
*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde St., 
Salem. 
*SAMUEL TEMPLE, Lynnfield Centre. 
M. L. WALKER, 151 Berkeley Street, Boston— 
General line and paintings. 
MISS JENNIE M. WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church St, 
Greenfield—General line. 
*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem. 
*YE BRADFORD ARMS, 59 Court St., Plymouth. 
*S. ELIZABETH YORK, Marion Rd., Mattapoisett 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S CLUB, Peterborough —Tea room 
and general line. 
*J. C. Derby, Concord. 
HAMMOND & HAWTHORN, 7 Lake Street, West 
Concord—General line. 
MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 
KEENE ANTIQUE SHOP (Mrs Helen S. Pollard) 
Keene—General line. 
*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro. 
J. F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State St., Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY 

THE BAND BOX, Franklin Place, at Hobart 
Avenue—Summit General line. 

*J. C. DERBY, Concord. 

HAMMOND & HAWTHORN, 6 Lake Street, 
West Concord. General line. 

WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad St., Hopewell 
—General line. 
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*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren St., Trenton— 
Audtioneers and Appraisers. 
L. RICHMOND, Freehold—General line. 


NEW YORK 


*ART BRASS COMPANY, INC., 299 E. 134th 
St. Reproductions of Colonia! knockers. 

BURNS ANTIQUE SHOP, Sutphin Rd. and Hill- 
side Ave., Jamaica, L. I.—General line and jewelry. 

*FANCHER’S COLONIAL SHOP, Goshen. 

*GILMAN COLLAMORE & CO., INC. 15 East 
56th St. 

*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. 

—Ship models, prints, etc. 

*H. A. & K.S. McCKEARIN,735 Madison Ave., N.Y. 

*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs. 

*F. NOBLE & CO., 126 Lexington Ave., New York. 

*JANE WHITE LONSDALE, 256 Lexington Ave. 
New York City. 

*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, L. I. 

*SIDNEY K. POWELL, 17 East 8th St., N. Y. 

*NYAN SHOP, 13 East 8th St., New York City. 

*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd St., N. Y. 

*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth Ave. 
Pelham. 

*THE COLONY SHOPS, 397 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General line. 
*V. & H. STUDIO, 78 West ssth St., N. ¥.—Re- 

storing of antique paintings. 





*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantville. A. H. RICE, 519 North New St., Bethle 
*SEAMAN WILLET, 574 Lexington Ave., N. Y. eral line. 
*KATHERINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, | ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut St. 
Let RANDOLPH R. URICH, William Penn ¢ 
OHIO Myerstown—General line. 


GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE, 8903 Euclid Ave., RHODE ISLAND 


pedir yd Saveney Decorator, Antiques, Ob-| «ypc. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 
Fe f East Providence—Antique glassware 
J. &. FIMMERMAN & SONS, 1013 Walnut St.,| 4g. R. s, KILLAM, Pawtucket—Cladh 
; *MABEL K. ROGERS, 109 Wattermian St, 
PENNSYLVANIA dence. 
*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE-| , VERMONT 
ROW, 265 King St., Pottstown. E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction, 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern.—Brasses. *THE EVERETT ANTIQUE SHOP, 161 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West|  °08ki Ave., Burlington. 
eur cama Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. VIRGINIA 
Re: CARVER, Ivyland— Restorer and Refinisher. | +J. K| BEARD, Richmond. Antiques in sil 
° N. N’ 
WILLIAM R. FIELES & BRO., Christians, Lan-| “Wepi Goodin a 
‘ Norfolk. General line. 
caster Co.—General line. 
*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South Eleventh WASHINGTON, D. C, 
St., Phila. *GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M St, 
DAVIS B. MISSIMER, Manheim—General line. | THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneg 
*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine St., Ave., N.W.—Early American Furnitur 
Phila. tery, Glass. 
*PHILA. ANTIQUE CO., 633 Chestnut St., Phila. ENGLAND 
*MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead St., | *H. STUART PAGE, 129 Bridge Street, Wz 
Phila. *J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Cheshire, 











Large assortment of BANJO-CLOCK MOVEMEN 


Historical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 
For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


and Parts for Repairs 


Perfect Reproductions of the Famous Simon Wi 
Movements 


265 Kine Street, Potrstown, Pa. G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode I. 


“The Stepping Stone’ 


Known from coast to coast for its hospitality to 


ATELEG Tables, Dutch Foot Tables, Hepplewhite 
Table, Three part 12-ft Mahogany Table, Small Tap 
Tables, Candle Stands, Stretcher Tables, Chest of Drawers, Evo? AT THE GGN OF 277 ELM STREET :: :: WEST HAVEN, 


| 
| 
| 
| lovers of Antiques 
Old Pine Chests, Dutch Desk, Secretaries, Compass Desk, THE SHIP 7 minutes from New Haven Station 





Windsor Chairs and Ladder Back Chairs, Decorated Hi 
and Empire Chairs, Old Clocks, Mirrors, Pewter, Rare 
Teaset, Pottery, China, Staffordshire, Lamps in pairs, 
Waterford Glass Candlesticks, Bohemian and Sandwic 
Early glass and Bottles, Sheffield Candlesticks, Po 
Prints (Kellogg’s and Currier and Ives). 


Marie Gouin ARMSTRON 


TATEMENT of ownership, management, etc., of ANTIQuEs Inc., 


YE S T E R DAY oe N interesting series of rare old monthly at Boston, Mass., required by the Act of August 24, I9I 


views of New York fifty years Homer Eaton Keyes, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Business 


TO DAY in O i D = Seventy - two : black and white Lawrence E. Spivak, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Publisher AnTIQU 
pictures, twenty-six in colors. Size, 683 Atlantic Ave.,Boston, Mass. Stockholders: Homer Eaton Keyes, 154 


NE W YO RK ese 9% 12, cloth binding. Price, $5.00. | Boston, Mass., Sidney M. Mills, Beverly, Mass., Frederick E. At 


By 


Maple St., West Roxbury, Mass. No bonds or mortgages. 


b] 
—— s Manuva. (Signed) Lawrence E. Spivak, Business 
ublishers Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23d day of March, 1923. 


Henry Co.iins Brown _ 15 East 4ors Streer, NEW YORK Francis A. Rogers 





J. P. CALDWELL CO.|?: M. & E. M. MCLAUGHLIN 


OIL PAINTINGS BRONZES 


Gilders 


COLONIAL MIRROR FRAMES RE-GILDED 


CHINA GLASS OIL PAINTINGS RE-LINED & RESTORED 


Antiques Bought and Sold 


Banjo Clock Frames and Brackets in stock and made to ordé es 


Telephone Beacn 8666 8€5 Q HAMILTON PLace, Boston ‘Tdlephone Havmiteis aa 


oar ae 








a. GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLO 
aes. 


Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


Atlantic) PY | 
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EAUTIFUL ISLAND of the SUNRISE TRAIL—stretching out into 


ONS B the sea, radiant now in the glory of blossoming shrub and bower, 


extends a welcome to you. 


Tsland Broad Flighways take you past the magnificent estates of the 


wealthy and socially prominent; quaint old vil- 
lages and farm homes, reminiscent of the days of the early Dutch and 


Tnvttes English settlers of three centuries ago. 


Like Szrens of the Seq the white crested breakers on its far- 


9 } famed beaches lure you with a song of 
a ON : enchantment and invitation; while “(Over The Bridge” lies New York 
| and the Lights of Broadway! 

for the coming vaca- 
tion time, you will 


Planning Your “-Antiqueing” Trip 


surely include Long Island and 


Long Island’s Famous Antique Shop 


Reem a “Veritable Museum” of American antiques, well worthy of its World- 


Broadway, via Pennsyl- 


vania Station. famous Island Home, which extends to you a cordial invitation to view 

By motor, ro miles from the 
“B Queenssoro Bripce Plaza 
~ (59th St.), Queensboro Boule- 


KATHERINE WILLIS 


By trolley, “Jamaica” car at 


I gdh Siscee Place, ita 
J iste Avenue—wak Eas.” = 272 Hillside Avenue, J amatca, Long Island, NEW YORK 


its treasures. 


HIs is THE OLD HALL whose collections are, in part, catalogued 
in the Spring List now ready for mailing. But it is hoped that the picture 
of this ample and hospitable room may encourage many personal visits. 


In the meantime, please ask for a list 


KATHERINE N.LORING -:- Wayland,Mass. 


Offerings of genuine antiques for sale will always be gladly considered 
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By SIMON WILLARD 


HE Simon Willard clock illustrated above is a par- 
ticularly fine American piece. It is in very good 
condition. 

There has been no repairing on the case. The mellow tone 
and patina of the wood have been beautifully preserved. 
Corinthian columns, inlaid with brass, support the sides 
and hood. Inlaid fans of satinwood appear in the base. 

The fretwork pediment has the original brass ornaments. 
The decoration of the dial is most unusual. George 
Washington is shown in a medallion suspended from an 
eagle’s beak. 

This clock may be seen until sold on our third floor, 
where it is displayed with other fine, authentic pieces made 
by American, English, and Continental master craftsmen 
of long ago. 

Correspondence with collectors and museums Is solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 


© 1923, S., C. & L. Co, 
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